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Garden Hats and Hood, Figs. 1-3. 


Fig. 1.—This garden hood is of dotted Swiss 
muslin, lined with pink Chambery, and trimmed 
with a pleated ruffle of plain Swiss muslin two 
inches wide. ‘The seam made by sewing the 
ruffle on the square piece covering the crown is 
covered with a bias strip of the plain material 
half an inch wide. To make the hood cut from 
Fig. 15, Supplement, one piece of the. material 
and lining on the bias. For the four-cornered 
piece cut a piece thirteen inches and a half long 
and six inches wide. Sew the edges of the ma- 
terial together. Arrange the front of the hood 
in pleats, bringing X on @; at the back, on each 
side, lay two pleats, also bringing X on @; set 
the trimming on the hood. Trim the square 
piece, and sew it on the hood along the straight 
lines designated on the front 
and sides of Fig. 15. 

Fig. 2.—This garden hat 
is for a girl from 7 to 9 
years old. It is of rice 
straw, trimmed with a bow 
and long ends of black rib- 
bon, and with a spray of 
ivy and feverfew flowers. 

Fig. 3.—This hat is of 
white Swiss muslin. Cut 
of stiff lace double, from 
Figs. 18 and 14, Supple- 
ment, one piece each. Form 
the pleats on Fig. 13, sew 
a wire along the line desiz- 
nated on Fig. 13, and join 
the crown to the rim ac- 
cording to the correspond- 
ing figures. Cover the 
crown with Swiss muslin 
laid double, and line the 
under side of the rim with 
white or colored Swiss mus- 
lin; bind the edge of the 
rim with Swiss muslin, in 
doing which fasten on a 
piece of bonnet wire. Cover 
the upper side of the rim 
with puffs of bias material, 
which are gathered so as to 
form on one side a heading 
half an inch wide; the head- 
ing of one puff always cov- 
ers the seam made by set- 
ting on the other puff. On 
the under side face the edge 
of the hat with a narrow 
box-pleated ruffle ; bend the 
back and front of the rim 
upward as shown by the il- 
lustration. A scarf of Swiss 
muslin is wound lightly 
around the crown, and the 
ends wound around the neck. 





VEGETABLES. 


(GF made a squash to 
taste like a squash, a 
tomato to taste like a to- 
mato, and gave to each 
fruit and vegetable, after 
its kind, its own distinctive 
flavor and quality. But 
what do bad cooks give us? 
In place of wholesome, ap- 
petizing food, they serve watery, tasteless pulps ; 
they give us indigestible messes, from which the 
Vitality has been evaporated or thrown away with 
the water they were boiled in; .We might as 
well, so far as taste is concerned, have any sim- 
ilarly colored dish upon the table. A common 
fault in cooking vegetables is to suppose that it 
1s impossible to spoil them, whereas nothing is 
more common than to have them bronght to 
table in all the various stages of wateriness and 
insipidity, Even the potato, in some hands, be- 
comes a waxy, viscous bulb; while the same 
variety, under other treatment, is a snow-white, 
floury esculent that crumbles into dust at the 
touch. So it is with the squash. In some 
houses you are served with a seedy wash, while 
at others the marrowy, buttery vegetable comes 
out in clean spoonfuls from the dish, and is as 








grateful to the eye as to the palate. I hold it 
to be a sin to spoil good food, whether fish, 
flesh, or fowl, by slovenly preparation of it. I 
say it is wrong to serve it up with no regard for 
appearance or flavor; and what is wrong should 
be corrected. - Many persons, however, commit 
error from lack of knowledge, and not willfully ; 
and by those who are anxious for improvement 
it is believed these instructions will be kindly 
received. It is not my intention to convey the 
idea that, of all things, the highest good in this 
world is the gratification of the palate; but per- 
sons of intelligence know that health depends, 
in many cases, upon proper digestion of the food 
eaten. They know, further, that the palate is the 
sentinel of the stomach, and challenges rigidly 
every thing that enters or seeks admittance to 
it; and accordingly as the applicant is regarded 


Fig. 1.—Ficurep Swiss: Musiin.GarpEN Hoop. Fig. 2.—Straw GarpEn Har For 
For pattern see Supplement, Ne. VI., Fig. 15. 


with favor. by it, so shall it be welcomed. In 
common parlance a thing that ‘‘ tastes good” as- 
similates.with the rest of the diet and nourishes 
the body. How can a thing taste good that is 
vilely cooked—that is soaked in all manner of 
vile messes of melted butter, and so changed 
from its original condition by the malice or neg- 
lect of man or woman that it is utterly unfit for 
human food? Let us have our household friend, 
the potato, first in hand, and see what can be 
done with it. 

If we are to boil it, we must first take those 
that are of one size, wash them clean, and put 
them in a pot with cold water—never hot. One 
may or may not cut a. piece from each end; it 
makes little difference, in my experience, wheth- 
er this is done. It is not necessary that they 


should boil hard, as the saying is, but the vessel 
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should be in such a position that gentle ebulli- 
tion is at all times maintained. If they boil 
rapidly they are apt to go to pieces, which spoils 
the appearance of them on the table. Many 
sorts of potatoes are liable to this defect, even 
when all the care that is possible has been taken. 
This is particularly the case early in the autumn. 
When this occurs, a plan I have found available 
is to remove the pot from the fire about ten min- 
utes before they are done, and let them stay on 
the back of the stove until they are cooked. In 
this way the most untractable potatoes may be 
rendered sightly and boiled-without breaking. 
Boiled potatoes cooked to warm over for break- 
fast should not be peeled, as they are apt to 
sour; neither will they be water-soaked if left 
to stand until done; but as soon as they are 





done they must be taken out carefully. 
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Let me here say: in a special paragraph that 
hard boiling or gentle ebullition makes no dif- 
ference, so far as heat is concerned. - One stage 
is as hot and no hotter than the other, both be- 
ing 212°; but it is destructive to some vegeta- 
bles to be shaken about by the rapid disengage- 
ment of steam which takes place in so called 
‘Shard boiling.” Water boiled under pressure, 
as in a steam-boiler, is in a different condition, 
and has the temperature of the steam in the ves- 
sel. _ By boiling under pressure in this way Pa- 
pin was enabled to dissolve bones and similar 
fractious ‘substances. : 

To dilate at great length upon the many ways 
of cooking potatoes would be to write a book. 
Surely something may be left to the skill and 
taste of the cook! It may not be amiss, how- 
ever, to say that a common way of frying pota- 


Fig..3.—Swiss Musi: Har. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 13 and 14. 
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toes in French kitchens is to peel them, soak in 
cold water for two or three hours, and then fry 
them raw in hot fat, the same as dough-nuts are 
cooked. ‘The fat must be very hot, however, 
and the potatoes are not to be put in until it 
nearly smokes with heat, or else they will be 
greasy. A diversion on this point is not unim- 
portant. -Any moist body, such as a dough-nut 
or a potato, when plunged into hot fat, is cooked 
in the most perfect manner. It is not greasy; 
for the great heat of the fat changes the moist- 
ure into steam very quickly, and the substance 
immersed is surrounded by a film of steam that 
repels the grease. Moreover, it is cooked rap- 
idly; for the heat of boiling fat is about 600°, 
or nearly three times that of boiling water. But 
the potatoes so cooked will not burn until the 
heat has driven the moisture out of them. The 
potatoes are generally cut 
in thin slices—as thin as 
wafers—and when properly 
attended to are the most 
delicate fare conceivable. 
Visitors to the Lake, in Sar- 
atoga, will recall the paper 
packets. of potatoes cooked 
in this way: Cut into vari- 
ous shapes they form a dish 
of no mean appearance; and 
by shaping the potato with 
notches on its exterior each 
slice will, when cut off, be 
the-shape of a leaf. The 
potatoes, if cooked long 
enough, acquire a bright 
brown color, and it is not 
difficult for a person of taste 
to arrange them in a garland 
like a wreath of autumn 
leaves. Another pleasing 
way of presenting this veg- 
etable is to bake some fine 
mealy ones, and, when done, 
take them out of the oven, 
cut off one end neatly and 
put it away on one side. 
Then scoop out the inside 
of all the potatoes, put them 
in a chopping-tray, and pre- 
pare them with milk and 
butter, after the manner of 
mashed potatoes. You have 
saved the skins, of course; 
- and you are now to take 
these and fill them with the 
mashed potato, pressing it 
in tightly until full. Ar- 
range these filled potatoes 
in a dish neatly, the cut ends 
up, with a spoonful of the 
potato appearing at the open- 
ing, like the froth on ale; 
stick in alittle sprig of pars- 
ley, and serve. The unin- 
itiated will wonder what sort 
of potato it is that, when 
baked, is already buttered 
and salted. 

All specially juicy vegeta- 
bles, such as beets, squashes, 
turnips, spinach, etc., ete., 
must be cooked in their juices 
—that is, with as little wa- 
ter as possible. ‘lle popular 
method of preparing them is 
to immerse them in a large 

pot with several quarts of water over them, and, 
when done, the water is thrown away, the vegeta- 
ble drained, and the tasteless pulp thus obtained 
is sent up to table. Squashes, of all vegetables 
except beets, are rich in sugar, and if boiled in 
large pots of water lose their richness and fine 
flavor. The better way is to steam this vegeta- 
ble over a boiling vessel of water, and mash it 
afterward ; it is then of a surpassingly rich, mar- 
rowy flavor. Beets must not be cut too closely 
on top; neither must the rogts be cut off, nor 
forks plunged into them while cooking. If these 
practices obtain they will bleed te death—that 
is, the juice will run out, and the brilliantly col- 
ored vegetable'will be a pale, flabby semblance 
of itself. When done—and this can be told by 
trying one with a fork—they must be taken out, 
held in the hand, and squeezed so as to make 
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them slip out of their skins, -which they will do, 
leaving a smooth exterior. 

‘Tomatoes are sy skinned by scalding them 
amoment, A neat-looking dish is obtained by 
taking them whole and stewing them gently for 
a quarter of an hour, without breaking, and serv- 
ing them whole in their natural shapes. ‘Toma- 


to sauce—that is, a sauce for chops, beef-steaks, 
calves’-head, and ent nerally is made by. 
straining the pulped v through a sieve, to 


remove the seeds, and treating the mass thus had 
in a sauce-pan with soup-stock and spices to suit 
the taste. It is idle to say that unless a thing 
is flavored thus and so it is not p voked ; 
any thing is properly cooked to the individual 
it suits, whatever it may be to cultivated tastes. 
There are even people who. fry beef-steaks; for I 
have seen them do it. ‘Therefore I do not say 
it is the only way to cook tomatoes to’stew them 
for two hours‘over a slow fire until they are con- 
centrated to a rich, sirup-like mass. ‘To many 
the flavor of jthem is heightened by this treat- 
ment, and to others it is extremely unpleasant. 
When too many cooks get together they spoil 
the broth; and the artist has to suit his employ- 
er’s, not his own taste—unless he be so fortu- 
nate as to form the taste of his employer upon 
his own. Baked tomatoes are simply raw ones 
cut in two, with bread crumbs laid upon the cut 

rtion, then placed in an oven and baked quick- 
5 just enough to brown the ‘‘gratin.” If this 
vegetable is to be stewed, as it is commonly, it 
needs no water added to it when placed in the 
pan, for it will of itself furnish an abundant sup- 
ply in a few moments after it is on the stove, 

- All of the foregoing vegetables described are 
served up simply—that is, without sauces to 
render them more appetizing; but there are 
many sorts which ure greatly heightened in fla- 
vor by sauces. 
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we Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain patterns and illustrations of Bathing and 
Swimming Dresses, Drawers, Cloaks, Caps, etc. 
Ladies’ and Children’s Paletots, Dresses, Blouse 
Waists, Fichus, Aprons, Kitchen Aprons, Break- 
fast Caps, Chemisettes, Coiffures, etc., etc. 


1a Cut Paper Patterns of the Watteau Street 
Suit in BAZAR No. 22, the Trained Dress in No. 
24, the Walking Suit in No. 26, and the Country 
Walking Suit in No. 28, graded to fit any figure, 
with name and directions printed on each separate 
piece of the Pattern, will be sent, prepaid, by mail, 
by the Publishers, at the low price of Twenty-five 
Cents for each entire suit. The same Patterns cost 
Sixty Cents in gold in Paris. News-dealers sup- 
plied at the usual discount. In ordering, specify 
the Number of BAZAR containing pattern, and 
SEND BUST MEASURE. We furnish no other Cut 
Patterns than the above. 





THE ART OF MAKING BELIEVE. 


| APPIEST of all arts is that which to 
grown people is too often a lost one, the 
art of ‘‘ making believe.” Those children play- 
ing out on the shore with clam-shells and sea- 
weed are royally rich. They multiply their 
treasures by a rule that realistic men and wo- 
men have forgotten; and, by a subtle alchemy, 
transmute every bit of limestone to gold, and 
euch trailing spray of green to a flower of 
Paradise. . 

We all know how the little girl’s love goes 
out to her old doll. It may be rough and rag- 
ged, minus an arm or a leg; its face flat, its 
complexion sallow, its form ungraceful, But 
it is Molly, or Bessie, or Sue. It has gone to 
bed at night and gotten up in the morning with 
the happy child who owns it; it has heard her 
little secrets, and been glad or sorry with her ; 
and there is a sort of ‘for better or for worse” 
bond between the two, You may bring the 
Paris doll, walking, talking, winking, and blink- 
ing, with a stylish mop of curls and a fashion- 
able dress, and bestow it upon your daughter, 
io her pride and satisfaction, but she will treat 
the new arrival as a distinguished visitor, and 
hug her old darling to her heart as fondly as 
ever. ‘*'Time can not wither, nor custom stale, 
the infinite variety” of its charms, for upon it 
there lingers the light of the ideal. 

In some houses the possession of a certain 
cup or plate is, to the younger members of the 
family, the one thing most desired. A lady 
told me once that in her mother’s set of china 
there was a plate which bore on its whiteness 
one startling drop of blue, as if a tiny bit of sky 
had been caught in a snow-drift. All the chil- 
dren envied the one to whom that plate hap- 
pened to fall; and when any were sick, the 
toast, brought in its crisp brownness to the bed- 
side on the ‘blue spot,” had a flavor of fairy- 
land. 

**T am happy for all day,” exclaimed a friend 
not long since. She had enough just then to 
make her unhappy—embarrassments, sickness, 
many anxieties—but she brightened the dark- 
est days by her nferry “making believe.” In 
other words, she could always see the golden 
thread twisting and winding through the dark- 
er ones in the woof of her life, though it might 
be ever so slender and fine. Holding in her 
hand a card-case—the gift of her husband in 
joyous bridal days—she looked at the graven 








picture upon it, and for the first time discern- 
ed beneath ¢ in minute letters, “And 
the King loved Esther more than ‘all the wo- 
mci ‘ ‘seem to hear the ring of her voice, 
and to see the light of her smile, as she said : 
“Why, I never. knew that was there! Now 
that will make me glad all day!” 

It is not to be despised, this beautiful gift 
that can make 

“narrow kitchen walls 
Stretch away into statery halls ;” 

that holds a daisy of the field, born’of the sun 
and the dew, as fair as the utmost triumph of 
the r’s art; that can wear calico as if it 
were silk, and linen as if it were lace ; that per- 
suades itself till common things seem half di- 
vine, “‘ Now let us make believe,” cry the chil- 
dren's voices from the feast upon the floor of 
sand; and now, too, let us, not any longer chil- 
dren, stop being literal and real, and take a 
sometime recess, as we used, in, making. be- 
lieve. 













MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f Stanving Alone. 


Y DEAR ROGER,—I met yesterday the 
very spirit of June and roses incarnated 
in one of the loveliest of young mothers, who 
said to me, exultingly, ‘*Oh, Mr, Bachelor, baby 
can standalone!” Then I thought, as I smiled 
in sympathy and congratulation, that a slight 
flush overspread the cheek of the dear young 
woman, as if she half felt that she had done 
wrong in expressing a kind of rapture from 
which I must be forever debarred; as if, in- 
deed, it were as thoughtless to speak to a bach- 
elor of delight and pride in children as to al- 
lude to halters before Fauntleroy’s grandson. 

‘Oh, my grandfather wasn’t hung,” said I, 
laughing, to my blooming friend. 

“ Why, Mr. Bachelor, what do you méan ?” 
answered she, blushing still more superbly. 

’“T mean that F can enjoy your pleasure in 
that remarkably precocious baby as much as if 
I had a wilderness of grandchildren,” I re- 
plied. 

And then the ordinary hue of those shell-like 
cheeks returned, and she prattled away about 
baby until, as she stood before me, just at the 
gate of the Central Park, I could have been 
sure that I was talking with the interpreter at 
the door of the House Beautiful. When she 
flagged a little, not as if tired, but only as if 
lapsing into a vision of infantine life so full and 
exquisite that her talk grew slower and silent, 
as honey growing thicker, ceases to flow, I had 
but to say, ‘‘ And so he stands alone!” when 
she revived into speech again, which rippled 
and sparkled and rang, so that I had no wish 
to enter the Park, but was quite willing to pass 
the day where I stood. 

** Stands alone, does he ?” asked I, returning 
to the delicious theme. . ‘Well, dear Mrs. 
Eva, then your baby does what a great many 
people as old as I have never been able to do.” 

** Dear me!” she answered, with tender anx- 
iety. ‘I know that until we have children of 
our own we are not apt to observe such things; 
but I should not have supposed that there were 
so many people afflicted with weak backs. It’s 
the muscles, I suppose, isn’t it, Mr, Bachelor ?” 

“I suppose it must be, or else the want of 
the muscles,” said I. 

‘Then are they mostly bandaged and propped 
up; and do they have a kind of steel frame- 
work to hold them straight?” asked the earn- 
est little Mrs. Eva, her mind all alert and dart- 
ing at and around the suggestion. 

Of course I could not help smiling, and she 
saw it and smiled too. 

‘** Ah, you don’t mean so, after all. You're 
a horrible quiz, dear Mr. Bachelor; but I’m 
not; for I tell you the simple truth, baby stands 
alone.” 

She waved her finger at me and turned away. 
I stood watching her as she went, and I found 
myself wondering whether Richard knew how 
truly lovely his wife is. IS the rascal cross 
when he comes home? I asked myself; is he 
sarcastic if he finds a button off? Does he sit 
down to read the old poets in the evening and 
not know that he has all that the old poets sang 
about, and often never saw, despite all their 
gurgling music? Has he merged the lover in 
the husband, the young scoundrel! or does she 
feel every day that the husband is as courteous 
and thoughtful as the lover? ‘That is the test, 
young people. I go about and.I watch you. 
You think that old bachelors don’t understand ; 
but I give you my word that they know more 
than you would believe. You can not easily 
deceive them. It isn’t necessary for me actu- 
ally to see Tom flinging his plate upon the 
floor because the mutton is overdone, or to 
hear Alonzo snapping at Alice because he is 
in an ill-humor, in order to know that those 
young gentlemen are capable of those enormi- 
ties. And they are ashamed of them, too... I 
give them credit for that. But, young gentle- 
men, remember that it is better.to refrain from 
giving yourselves occasion to be ashamed. You 
know that, too? Let me, then, only reinforce 
your own consciences, which is about all that 
preaching can hope to do. 

I think, Roger, that I well call these little 
letters of mine, ‘“‘upon the road ;” for I always 
seem to wander, to travel, as it were, swinging 





from: one side to the other, and, like. a-boy, 
chasing every butterfly into the fields on either 
hand, as I go.. When Mrs. Eva had gone a 
few steps further, I hastened after her, and 
said : 

‘* Dear Mrs. Eva, I hope he will always stand. 
alone. If you teach him to do that you will 
be a true mother. Good-by, and kiss him for 


She looked thoughtful as she went on, and I 
don’t. wonder. I suppose she understood what 
Imeant. For, if you refleet, my dear boy, how 
very few of us do stand alone, how few ever 
haye stood alone, and if you turn inward for a 
moment, and open your memory like a cabinet 
of gems, and look to see its most’ precious con- 
tents—the great men and women, the towering 
and noble figures of history—could you not de- 
scribe them in a phrase, by saying that they 
were able to stand alone? ,And they did so in 
two senses. They stood alone, as Mont Blanc 
does, as the Orteler Spitz does in the Tyrol 
—how I should like to see them again this sum- 
mer!—that is. they were solitary. And then 
they stood alone as light-houses do—not only 
solitary, but unpropped by any neighbors. The 
famous buildings, you observe also, always stand 
alone. ‘They are not in blocks, where every ten- 
ement is held up by its neighbor, so that if you 
knock one down the rest will probably tumble. 
It is equally true of men. ‘The great ones are 
separate. You can walk all around them, and 
admire them from every point of view. But 
the rest of us are in blocks, We are mere rep- 
etitions of each other. We hold each other up, 
and if one goes the other follows. 

Do you suppose, Roger, that you and I are 
Christians from any other reason than that we 
were born in a country where every body is so? 
Here is Eva’s little boy. If he were a Turk, 
would he be a Jew or a Mohammedan? It is 
clear what he would be. If he were in Con- 
stantinople, he would be a house in a Moham- 
medan block. Don’t you think that it would 
take some force for him to stand alone as a 
Christian? Born into blocks of Christians, 
as we are, don’t you see that it would require 
a very unusual power of standing alone to be a 
Chinese joss-house, for instance, or a Turkish 
mosque? Ifyou ever travel as far as Philadel- 
phia, I advise you to ascend to the roof of the 
Girard College, and survey the scene. Yon 
will see an immense area of dwelling-houses 
around you, with several spires and domes and 
towers. Like the view of every great city, it 
will give you a feeling of monotony—a sense of 
a mass of building. mutually holding itself up. 
And do you never have the same feeling after 
traveling? You see superficially a great many 
people; but you recall them as a multiplied 
and somewhat monotonous individual. Their 
phrases are the same. Their exclamations, like 
the fashions of their dress, are wonderfully alike. 
They impress you as having the same general 
range. Upon great subjects they have very 
much the same opinions, and those seem to be 
traditional. In a word, Roger, they don’t stand 
alone. ‘ 

Indeed, if we meet a man who stands very 
much alone, the chances are that we shall think 
him crazy or disreputable. ‘There was Colum- 
bus, for instance. Suppose, Roger, that you 
and I had been at the table when he flattened 
the end of that celebrated egg—and I wonder 
that none of the museums have it. Probably 
we should have sniffed, and have remarked to 
each other that any body could do that. And 
when he sailed on the little.carayvel'from Palos, 
and went over the blue. horizon to find. a conti- 
nent, should we have said also that any body 
could do that? Columbus was able to stand 
alone. Otherwise he would never have discoy- 
ered America. But was it an easy thing to do? 
Does every body do it? And not far from him 
stands Luther. He had been propped and flank- 
ed all his life by traditions and common consent. 
Every body thought as Luther did, and they all 
held eachother up. Suddenly he decided to see 
if he could standalone. It was a tremendous 
ordeal. Mrs. Eva’s baby has probably sat down 
very hard a great many times while he was 
learning. But when Martin Luther began to 
stand alone every kind of thing was hurled at 
him to knock him over. . It was as if every 
body had greased the floor under Eva’s baby, 
or pushed a chair against him, or banged him 
with a book, or tripped him up, or butted him. 
But Martin Luther had very extraordinary 
powers of standing alone, and he not only kept 
his balance in a surprising manner, but he push- 
ed and banged and tripped and butted back 
again with a spirit and effect that were really 
bewildering. Indeed, very few people have 
ever stood alone more effectually than Martin 
Luther. 

Roger Williams is another of those figures 
that we remark because they did not hang upon 
others, but stood alone. He appeared in a 
community which expressly forbade standing 
alone, and commanded that every body should 
lean upon every body else. *‘ Pshaw!” said 
Mr. Williams, ‘‘I’m going to stand alone.” 
They pulled him, and pushed him, but he did 
not yield. ‘* Now, Roger Williams,” said they, 
‘*we have come a wild and long, long way to 
stand together,,and if you won’t lean to, you 
shall go.” ‘Then I'll go,” said Roger; and 
he went away into the wilderness, and there he 


‘they do not. 








stood alone, and taller than any of them, Not 
one of them—Winthrop, Cotton, Bradford, En- 
dicott, Mather—is so tall as Roger Williams. 
They could stand together. - He. could stand 
alone, : 

I hope that you ‘have his nature as well a; 
his name, my young friend. ‘That is, I hope 
that you can trust your own convictions as he 
did, and that you don’t think a lie is the truth 
because it is shouted out by the whole Handel 
and Haydn, or any other choral society, or thun- 
dered through a speaking-trumpet. A foolish 
or false word does not: become wise because, in 
Milton’s phrase, it is “writ large.” _ An opin- 
ion is not truer because it is held by a million 
persons than if it were held by one only. I saw 
you at Saint Rainbow’s last Sunday, and you 
remarked, probably, how. large the congrega- 
tion was and how decorous. But how many 
were there from a real soul’s desire? When 
you had taken away those who came because 
they had a habit of coming, because they want- 
ed the children to come, because they wished 
to set a good example, because they wanted to 
show their clothes, because it is respectable to 
go, because every body goes—how many would 
have been left? And how many who sincere- 
ly did not wish to come would have liked to 
stand alone by not coming,.and hadn’t the 
power? 

Or at the political meeting the next even- 
ing, where I had the pleasure of seeing you 
again, how many of the orators who wished to 
be elected dared to say as they thought, that the 
voices of the people were not ‘* most sweet,” but 
very inodorous tothem? That would have been 
to stand alone; but they couldnot. ‘Is it the 
muscles of the back?” asked the young mo- 
ther. No, my dear, it is the muscles of the 
heart and mind and will and conscience that 
are weak. When the baby first stands alone, 
we are delighted: bless the little man! But 
when the little man is larger and would stand 
alone upon his mental and moral feet, we are 
not so rejoiced over it, I think, Roger. Gali- 
leo, if I remember correctly, was not encour- 
aged to stand alone. It was three centuries 
ago, indeed. But if Galileo is encouraged to 
stand alone now, I have not happened to hear 
of it. Be proud of your name, my dear Roger, 
and worthy of it! 

Your faithful friend, 
4 An Otp BacueE.or. 





MISCONCEPTIONS. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 


HE tradition that men always resign to 
women their seats in public carriages 
may as well yield tothe established fact that 
Voting or no voting, it is very. 
common to see men sitting and women stand- 
ing in the horse-cars. In and about Boston 
the rule seems to be, ‘‘ first come first served.” 
The cars are daily filled to their utmost capac- 
ity, seats, aisles, and platforms; and a woman 
takes her chance with the rest. In New York 
I think she fares better, in Philadelphia better 
still, while in Washington the traveling mind 
has been trained to a politeness which leaves 
nothing to be desired. 

The excuse of recreant knights, those Bay- 
ards suffering fear and deprecating reproach— 
their excuse until they bethought themselves of 
the suffrage—is, that they are tired. They have 
been on duty all day, and their fatigue is such 
that they do not feel bound to yield their rest 
in favor of women who, for aught they know, 
are simply amusing themselves with shopping 
or jaunting. 

And this is a comparatively valid excuse. 
At least it is not depravity so total as is in- 
volved in what one is tempted to call the voting 
dodge. Only say it out boldly, and stand by 
it. To be sure, dear Sirs, you confess your- 
selves shambling and ineffective. It implies 
that you give in to the tyranny and unreason of 
railroad corporations, and visit upon women the 
consequences of your cowardice and your weak- 
ness. But, with all your faults—and their name 
is legion—women love you still, sitting still 
even, and pity you infinitely; and if you will 
frankly say, and confine yourself to saying, that 
you are tired—although you are not half so 
tired as they—will throw yourself on their-com- 
passion, even when you ought to launch out 
against monopolies instead, they will not only 
pity you, but—such is the unreasoning and un- 
speakable forbearance of female human nature 
—ten to one they will urge you to retain or re- 
sume your seat, and count you a hero and mar- 
tyr into the bargain. But do not be hypocrit- 
ical and Pharisaical, and call it even-handed 
justice. Do not lay to woman suffrage what 
springs only from man-suffering. 

But neither chivalry nor justice requires that 
a woman shall occupy two seats in a railway 
carriage when she has paid for only one, says 
her male censor. Yet a woman will coolly be- 
stow herself and her belongings upon the whole 
sofa, while gentlemen walk up and down the 
aisle searching vainly for a seat. 

Iffl were not obstinately bent on being rea- 
sonable, moderate, and far within bounds, on 
making no assertion which any right-minded 
man would refuse to admit at first sight, I would 
say that such an arrangement is no more than 
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fair. Look at the flounces, the over-skirts, the 
paniers, the ribbons, wherewithal ‘men over- 
load women, or—to change the name but keep 
the pain—wherewith social exigency overloads 
women, and then say if twice the space allotted 
to men is not a very modest estimate of what 
women need. Iam quite confident that if men 
should devise for themselves a similar garb, 
they would be quite as blind as women to su- 
perfluous passengers wandering about in search 
of a seat. 

But we will lay no stress on that. We will 
admit that women, like men, have a right only 
to the seat they have bought; and then I ask, 
how many times since the existence of railroads 
in this country has it happened that a woman 
has refused or has churlishly consented to re- 
linquish the space which did not belong to her ? 
One would suppose sometimes that it was the 
common rule. I certainly never saw an in- 
stance of it. I deny that it is necessarily un- 
civil or ill-bred for a woman not to offer her 
sofa, uncalled for, to an able-bodied man. If 
there is no seat in this car, perhaps there is in 
the next; and it is far less trouble for him to 
go to it than for her to shrink into the compass 
of half a sofa. If the other places are all oc- 
cupied, and the gentleman, by a word or even 
a look, signifies his desire for the one she holds, 
she never dreams of doing any thing but resign 
it at once, without a protest, without even a 
thought. If there are women otherwise mind- 
ed, I have nothing to say for them. Let them 
be given up immediately to fire and sword. 
But it is not a deadly sin for a woman to be 
staring out of a window, with calm, eternal 
eyes, while a few superfluous men are walking 
up and down seeking whom they may devour. 

It is not half so atrocious as what I have 
frequently seen—a man enter a car where a 
dozen men were occupying the sofas alone, and 
deliberately place himself beside a woman! 
That is pure malice. ‘The golden rule requires 
that never a woman shall be disturbed in the 
possession of her sofa till every man has been 
disturbed in his, ‘This is not chivalry. It is 
simply folds and flounces. If any man finds 
this unreasonable, let him take it on trust. One 
hour of the folds and flounces himself would 
establish him in the truth forever. 

So have I seen on the ferry-boats, to which I 
have before referred, men occupying women’s 
seats when their own empty ones were distinct- 
ly visible on the opposite side. What infatua- 
tion possesses you, men and brethren, thus to 
rush out of your sphere? Why not stay with 
your kind, and leave women to themselves? A 
woman can neither refresh nor revenge herself 
by going over to your side of the boat. You 
poach on her manor without fear of reprisals ; 
and if she does not gush forth gratitude when 
you offer late and scant justice, you send a par- 
agraph to the newspapers bemoaning the dete- 
rioration of female manners ! 


Fleet foot on the correi, 

ry counsel in cumber, 
Red hand in the foray, 

How sound is thy slumber, 


when thine own small sins pass before thee! 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. ° 
STYLES FOR YOUNG GIRLS. 


HE simple attire so becoming to young girls 
in their teens is exceedingly graceful and 
even picturesque, as worn at present. Their 
costumes are fashioned similarly to those of 
their elder sisters who are in society, and the 
materials are almost as handsome, but they 
are less elaborately trimmed, and fewer orna- 
ments are worn with them. Their short dress- 
es, clearing the floor by three or four inches, 
should be worn over a hoop-skirt of very flex- 
ible material, so small that its roundness will 
not be obtrusive, yet will support the dress 
skirts, and prevent them from clinging to the 
limbs. The over-skirt—and few costumes are 
made without an over-skirt—should have an 
apron front, as this is more girlish-looking than 
an open tunic. The corsage, whether basque, 
plain waist, or blouse, is pointed in the neck to 
disclose a fair, plump throat. Girls of fifteen 
wear the yoke and blouse waist fastened be- 
hind ; sweet sixteen aspires to the more woman- 
ly style of basques and blouses buttoned in front. 
‘The wrapping for the street is almost invariably 
a short paletot slashed at sides and back, or else 
rounded behind, instead of having square tabs. 
Many suits consist merely of two skirts and a 
paletot, without a corsage of the material, and 
are worn with blouse waists of white linen or 
nansook simply tucked down the front, and edged 
with narrow Valenciennes. The paletot is then 
cut with revers front and half-flowing sleeves, 
and the white waist serves as a chemisette. This 
is the only way in which white waists are worn. 
When it is desired to wear dress skirts that are 
still good after their waists are worn out, a short 
half-fitting basque of nansook or linen is used. 
It is trimmed with pleatings of the material, and 
worn with a sash. 

The sash is an important feature in girlish toi- 
lettes; and to be very youthful-looking it should 
not have a separate belt, but the centre of the 
sash must be passed around the waist, and tied 
in a bow behind. Bright Roman sashes are most 
in favor, but they are expensive ; next after these 
are colored silk sashes, cut bias, a quarter of a 
yard wide, two and a half yards long, with the 
edges pinked, or the sides hemmed and the ends 
fringed. Checked sashes of soft ribbon, like sum- 
mer silk, are exceedingly pretty with simple white 





dresses. A handsome one costs $13 50. Good 
sash ribbon, in patterns of blocks—blue, green, 
or black with white—is $1 50 a yard. Black 
gros grain ribbon sashes are far the most useful 
of all, as they answer with many dressex Ve 

good ribbon for this purpose is sold for $1 50 a 


yard. 

Suits of pale buff linen and of deeper-tinted 
Chambery, or lawn, are the standard dresses of 
the season for morning and ordinary wear. ‘The 
most useful linen suits are trimmed with folds, 
pleatings, and diagonal tucks of the material, 
without any of the colored braids that are apt to 
fade. Buff batiste suits, embroidered with white, 
are handsomer than linen, as they are more sheer 
and summer-like. Soft-finished pereales, with 
enameled surface like silk, are popular in clear 
gray or lilac grounds, with three or four white 
stripes grouped at intervals. ‘These are trimmed 
with pleatings of the same, from beneath which 
peep daintiest folds and narrow pleats of white 
muslin. Some suits of colored batiste or linen 
at the furnishing houses are trimmed with white 
pleatings alone; but this is not so effective as 
the plan just described. White linen lawn, with 
stripe or tiny figure of black or scarlet, makes 
cool and simple suits. The edges are cut in large 
shallow scallops, and bound with white cotton 
braid. A fashion very prevalent for trimming 
young girls’ dresses of any material is a wide 
scalloped flounce on the lower skirt, with merely 
a scalloped edge on the upper garments. 

For dressy occasions, colored grenadines with 
satin bayadere stripes are chosen for casaques, 
to be worn over skirts of solid-colored grenadine. 
Among those especially pretty for misses are the 
bright blue and green grenadines, considered too 
gay for ladies’ street suits. Ruffles of the same, 
edged with Tom Thumb fringe, are the trim- 
mings used. The new reversible foulards—pale 
gray on one side, and bright rose-color, blue, or 
green on the other—are appropriated by young 
misses, as they alone wear contrasts. These 
are made up in Watteau styles, the dress of the 
grave color, with facings, flounces, and pipings 
of brightest hues. The material is $2 50 a yard, 
Summer silks, with pale blue, mauve, or green 
stripes on white grounds, are fashioned into fan- 
ciful and tasteful dresses, A short gored dress 
is made of the striped silk, and over it is worn a 
sleeveless paletot upper skirt and sash of solid- 
colored silk matching the stripe. Sometimes 
narrow flounces of the solid color trim the striped 
dress. Light silks for dancing dresses are 
trimmed with pleatings of white organdy around 
the skirt and corsage, and worn with an over-skirt 
of organdy. 

More than any thing else, white suits are worn 
by young girls. ‘Those of piqué, of Irish linen, 
and of satin jean for morning wear are made in 
the simplest fashion, with needle-worked, scallop- 
ed edges, muslin pleatings, or embroidered gui- 
pure bands for trimming. ‘The necks of these 
dresses are pointed low in front and finished 
with trimming in order to dispense with a col- 
lar. For graduating-day and for dancing dresses 
Swiss muslin, organdy, or soft mull is chosen. 
Single skirts flounced to the waist have lost fa- 
vor. The fancy is to trim the lower skirt with 
one or two flounces, arranged either in box-pleats 
or in side pleatings, and to wear with this an 
over-skirt caught up high on the sides and slight- 
ly draped behind. ‘The corsage, usually low in 
the neck and square, is a basque with darts 
and side-bodies, yet not perfectly tight-fitting, 
but confined by a sash ribbon. The basque is 
buttoned in front, and is slashed under-the arms 
and behind. Pleating and Valenciennes sur- 
round the neck and basque for trimming. The 
sleeves are a large puff and two flowing ruffles, 
disclosing the arm below the elbow. A sash of 
China crape, and shell-like flutings of crape 
around the neck and sleeves, complete this pret- 
ty dress. Over-skirts of colored silk, with bre- 
telles trimmed with raveled ruffles of the same, 


_ are added to these to give variety. 


Sleeveless basques of white organdy are worn 
with summer silks of pale color. White Swiss 
aprons with bib and tiny oblong apron, cut in a 
single piece, trimmed with pleated ruches and 
lace, are worn with afternoon and dinner dresses. 
Linen aprons are similarly shaped, with the bib 
extending over the shoulder to form bretelles. 
A coral necklace, a flexible gold chain, or a 
locket or cross pendent from a ribbon, is worn 
with low-throated dresses. Young girls find lit- 
tle use for brooches, as they do not wear collars. 
Their dresses are finished at the neck with lace, 
or other trimming, and a little tie of Roman rib- 
bon, or a scarf of colored silk raveled at the 
edges to form fringe, is worn in lieu of a brooch. 

White hats are the choice of the season. 
Those of straw are selected for town use, of 
muslin for the country. A pretty hat, just com- 
pleted for a rosy blonde, is of sewed chip with 
white velvet binding on the brim, a scarf of white 
China crape around the crown, and a white os- 
trich tip on the side. This colorless hat was 
worn with a suit of white dotted muslin. Lawn 
and Swiss hats, like the models on our first page, 
are adorned with flower clusters, especially wild 
roses .and meadow flowgrs. ‘The combination 
of blue and green remains in favor with blondes. 
Scarfs of plaid grenadine of those colors are ad- 
mired for trimming hats. White daisies with 
yellow centres nestle amidst rosettes of ribbon on 
many hats. Brunettes wear salmon-pink roses 
and scarlet poppies on black lace and Neapoli- 
tan hats. A long blue tissue veil tied.around 
the crown of a black straw hat, or brown tissue 
on brown hats, is a favorite fashion with travel- 
ing suits, ‘The green and blue straw hats intro- 
duced in the spring failed to become popular : 
they were designed to match suits: but the pref- 
erence is for hats of the dress material, trimmed 
with ruches and puffs after the manner shown in 
the present number. Buff linen, white lawn, 
pink and blue Chambery, are all made in this 
way. Valenciennes lace trims fine white organ- 


| dy hats, and the linings are of pink or blue silk. 
, Cluny edging is pretty on linen hats. 

Girls of sixteen who have handsome hair ar- 
range it in two long braids of three thick strands, 
tie the ends with ribbon, and permit them to 
hang. This is a cool and becoming fashion, and 
is said to promote the growth of the hair. A 
ribbon is passed under the braids and tied on 
top. Ifthe hair is not long enough to make two 
handsome braids, loop the braids and pin them 
together, to represent a sort of loose chatelaine. 
‘Tresses of the front hair, crimped lightly, are 
then —_ across the braid near the top. ‘The 
front hair is drawn back smoothly from the fore- 
head, leaving only enough for a few short curls, 
which the school-girl winds over a hot slate-pen- 
“ then picks to pieces, to. make them light and 

uffy. 


GYMNASIUM SUITS. 


Twilled flannel, gray or blue serge, paramatta 
cloth, and heavy gray linens are selected for gym- 
nasium suits, Many prefer flannel or other wool- 
en goods for all seasons, as they absorb perspira- 
tion. A belted polonaise, reaching to the knee, 
the front plain, and the back full, is a convenient 
and graceful dress for gymnastic exercises. It 
gives the arms quite as much freedom as is found 
in the Garibaldi bodies, and does not look so 
loose and dowdy. ‘The trowsers are usually full, 
in Zouave fashion, though the loose, open panta- 
loons are cooler. Alpaca braids in Greek pat- 
terns, or broad bands of scarlet or blue cloth, are 
the trimmings, Tight vests and drawers of white 
cotton, of merino, or of woolen stuffs, with short 
over-drawers of gay, bright colors, are supplied 
to gentlemen and youths at the furnishing houses. 
Prices range from $7 to $10. 

Forinformation received thanks are due Messrs. 
A. T. Stewart & Co.; Arnon, ConsTaBer, & 
Co.; Lorp & Taytor; Jounson, Burns, & 
Co. ; and Union Apams. 





PERSONAL. 

GENERAL Emory Upton succeeds Colonel 
Biack as Commandant of Cadets at West Point. 
The selection is an admirable one. General Up- 
TON, in addition to a brilliant war record, is the 
author of the work on tactics now in use in the 
armies of the United States. As an author, and 
as a practical military man, he has achieved a 
high position. Only nine years ago he grad- 
uated from the institution to which he now re- 
turns as Commandant of Cadets. 

—We progress in Boston. In that admirable 
town Miss Mary E. Stevens and her father have 
entered into partnership as ‘‘ Conveyancers,”’ for 
the examination of titles of real estate in all the 
counties of the commonwealth. The title of the 
firm is E. G. Stevens & DAavuGHTER. Office, 5 
Pemberton Square. Miss S. has been for eight- 
een years employed in the Registry Office in 
Cambridge, where she is known and valued as an 
expert in this business, of which the“late Govy- 
ernor ANDREW made aspecialty. She is perfect- 
ly competent to the business she has under- 
taken. Miss STEVENS is quite youthful in her 
eens and very pleasing—quiet, modest, 
lady-like, and very gentle. 

—When CaRLYLE (THOMAS) comes to this’ 
country he will for some time be the guest of 
the Rev. Henry Warp BEEcHER. What talks 
those two will have, to be sure! 

—The Emperor of Austria recently sent an 
aid-de-camp to his brother, the Archduke (who 
married a pretty actress about a year ago), to ask 
him to rea; r in his old rank at court. He 
replied: ‘‘ Not I! Inever knew what happiness 
was until I led a quiet private life; and I could 
not be tempted to resume the gilded ball and 
chain of eourt life!’ 

—Lord Dery made a pithy saying the other 
day when hesaid: “Thold that the most practical 
and useful part of the world’s work is generally 
that which gets itself done with the least amount 
of noise and fuss.” 

—Mr. GoELET, who keeps so many. “ pay- 
cocks,” golden-tailed birds, pheasants, and oth- 
er beautiful fowls, in the yard surrounding his 
spacious old mansion at the corner of Broadway 
and Nineteenth Street, must find a new location 
for them, as the Governor has signed the bill 
authorizing the opening of Madison Avenue 
from Twenty-third Street. The opening will go 
through his grounds. : 

—Mario proposes to retire finally from the 
stage at the close of the present operatic season, 
though he will not go aig = the performance 
of a formal leave-taking. Notwithstanding the 
influence of time, his histrionie powers are so 
consummate that, even when at his worst, he is 
still the most accomplished tenor ever heard. 

—DICKENS was a great admirer of Mr. JEFFER- 
sONn’s exquisite delineation of Rip Van Winkle, 
and often spoke of the pleasure it afforded him ; 
but he considered OWENs’s Solon Shingle, as 
a piece of “‘character acting,” even finer. In 
— life Mr. Dickens was a Unitarian, and at- 
tended Finsbury Chapel, when W. J. Fox, who 
afterward went into Parliament, was pastor. He 
had an idea that it would be advisable to make 
the Church service and the sermon distinct. ‘‘ Oft- 
en,” he said, ‘‘I should like to go to church and 
or the Almighty if I could save the inflic- 
tion of a sermon.’ 

a BRADLEY, of the United States Su- 

reme Court, has given a final decree in the 

rs. GAINES suits, by which the lady gets five 
squares of ground in New Orleans, and rents 
and profits in sixty-four other squares. The 
po $ made accountable for a considerable por- 
on. 

—M. Rozperer, the famous manufacturer of 
Cham e, who has lately died at Rheims, left 
100, ranes to the poor of that place. Aman 
so accustomed to sham pain during his life 
ought to be able to appreciate the sufferings of 
those who have it not. 

—That newton old potentate, the King of 
Saxony, though in his seventieth year, has begun 
to study the Russian and Polish languages, with 
the purpose of translating some of the best 
poms, of those tongues into German. Kin 

ON is the author of the best translation o 
DANTE ever made into any language, with the 
possible exception of LONGFELLOW’s. It is espe- 
cially valuable for its learned and exhaustive 
— His Majesty’s nom de plume is Phila- 

ethes. 








—Miss Fiora Foster has been matron,of the 
“Tombs” in this city for over twenty years, and 
all for the excitement that the — brings 
to her; for she is comfortably off, and not com- 
pelled to endure the society of thieves and such. 

—Among the many kind things done by Mr. 
Dickens that are finding their way into the pa- 
pers is the following: Poor Power, the actor, 
who was lost on the steamer President, having 
with him a large sum in gold, which he had 
earned’ in this country, left a wife and family 
unprovided for. When there was in England no 
longer any doubt about the ill-fated steamer, and 
the position of Powrr’s family was ascertained, 
a gentleman wrote to DicKENs, who was then 
residing in London, and suggested the propriety 
of a public subscription for their assistance. 
DIcKENS immediately responded, inclosed a 
check for £100, wrote a letter to the Times news- 
paper—one of his characteristic letters—offered 
to receive any subscriptions that the public 
might forward him, and got Mr. DELANE, the 
managing editor of the paper, to insert one of 
his powerful editorials in support of the appeal ; 
and, by the co-operation of the literary world of 
London, a sufficient sum was in less than a month 
raised to place poor PoweEr’s wife and family in 
comfortable circumstances. Such was the prompt 
action of this friend of humanity. 

—The Grand Duke ALExis, son of the Russian 
Emperor, is to visit the United States early next 

ear. Mr. A. T. STEwarT has tendered to the 

mperor, for his son’s use while in New York, 
his new marble palace on the corner of Fifth 
Avenue and Thirty-fourth Street. The young 
Grand Duke is twenty-two years old, striking- 
ly handsome, notably brave, and belongs to the 
navy. He will be the first of Russian royalty to 
put foot on republican soil. 

—aA writer who has clearly been affected by 
the tine presence of Mrs. Senator Spraaug, thus 
pictures that lady: ‘‘ Before us walks, or rather 
undulates, a slender lady of finest mould, with 
the most delicious curve of throat and chin pos- 
sible. It recalls at once that throat of ErHen 
NEWCOME which THACKERAY praised so much. 
Add to this, a youthful cheek ; a charming nose, 
straight in itself, while it relieves the line of the 
brow; bright, deer-like eyes, and spirited pose 
of the small head; smooth, white complexion, 
with a streak of red in the cheeks, burning like 
the flame in an opal; sloping shoulders, and a 
rraceful hand. Such is the presentment of Mrs. 

PRAGUE. I could scarcely believe her to be 
eighteen, by gas-light. I had imagined a slim, 
cold beauty, like most of the society belles, and 
this exquisite creature, with uplifted head, like 
a deer just risen from its couch of fern, took me 
all by blissful surprise.” 

—Whether true or not we do not undertake 
to say, but the story is current that Commodore 
VANDERBILT, after the manner of the late Joun 
JaAcoB ASTOR, is distributing a portion of his 
fortune among his children—having recently 
transferred to one of them a trifle of $5,000,000 
for the really inconsiderable sum of $1. 

—It is said that the two great rival prima don- 
nas, N1Lsson and Parti, who are soon to warble 
to the citizens of America, are now having a 
pleasant little quarrel with their manager over 
the matter of salaries. It is reported that each 
engaged to come to America upon the positive 
understanding that her salary was to be bigger 
than any other prima donna had ever received ; 
and that Niisson, having heard that her rival’s 
wages exceeded her own, has shown a disposi- 
tion to ‘bolt.’ But StrakoscH would fain 
come to her terms, except that,la diva Parti 
will then kick out of the traces (if one may 
couple goddesses to traces in such an abrupt 
way). The quarrel is a very nice one, and must 
be adjusted in some way, or between the two 
stools we shall come to the ground, to be bucy- 
ed up only 7 the blasts of Greaves delicious 
orchestra, hat whole corps, by the way, gets 
less than one-third the pay which is offered to 
either prima donna—a ridiculous violation of 
the eternal fitness of things. 

—During the long and honorable career of 
Colonel Zapoc Pratt, of Prattsville, New York, 
he is said to have given to public and private 
charities $1,000,000. 

—Madame SEEBACH, the eminent German tra- 
gedienne, whose name appears in large letters 
throughout the city, brings with her a carefully 
selected company of thirty-six artists to aid 
her in her interpretation of German tragedy and 
drama. 

—Every body’s friend, Mr. GzorGE W. CuILps, 
has a foreign correspondent for his Publisher’ s 
Circular, who gives the following account of the 
exceedingly methodical way of Madame Grorce 
Sanp in preparing her ‘‘copy”’ for the press. 
Would that every Bazar correspondent were 
equally painstaking! ‘She is extremely me- 
thodical in every thing relating to the material 
part of her work. She writes on letter-paper 
sewed together in a copy-book of ten pages. 
She places ‘lines’ under each page, so every 

age contains the same number of lines. Each 

ine contains the same number of letters, so 
that each full copy-book contains almost exact- 
ly the same quantity of printed matter. Why? 

Habit. Besides, it is easy to reckon the manu- 
script; so many copy-books filled by her are the 
minimum of a printed volume; and it is well 
known she works by the volume. So long as 
she has not written 400,000 letters she continues 
to write; when this number has been attained 
she begins to think how she shall end the novel. 
These copy-books, all of the same size, are sent 
to the printers, who inspect them, and return 
them to Madame Sanp. She has them bound, 
and her son takes pious care of them. All her 
heroines are masculine, energetic, judicious ; 
while she is so wéak, a child four years old could 
force her to obey its will. It is evident she en- 
vies the superiority with which she endows her 
feminine characters, and depicts them as she 
would like to be. She rarely quits her estate. 
She goes to La Chatre two or three times a 
year. She has her box at the town theatre, and 
when she is to honor the performance with her 

resence the sub-prefect and mayor sink into the 

Fisk-qrouna. The performance does not begin 
until she makes her appearance, and the public 
do not dream of complaining if, peradventure, 
she keeps them waiting. As soon as she ap- 
pears, a boy, posted at the end of the gallery 
nearest the curtain, bends over, pushes the cur- 
tain aside, and bawis to the actors with the Ber- 
richon accent, ‘ Alle y est! (Hille y est: She is 
here!) Instantly three raps are heard, and the 
leader of the orchestra gives the signal to play 
the overture. Were she a crowned head she 
could not be treated differently.”’ 
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while the lower end is pointed. The original is of fine gray linen lined with 
white. For the trimming take a piece of linen four inches wide, embroider with 
white cotton in the design shown by Fig. 3, gather into a ruffle, and sew on the 
parasol so that half its length comes below the edge of the par- a 
asol. Above this ruffle set on a ruffle four inches and a half 
wide, laid in narrow flat pleats. Cover the seam made by sew- 
ing on with a strip of linen embroidered as shown by Fig. 2. 


Children’s Crochet Collars, Figs. 1 and 2. 
Fig. 1.—For this collar make a foundation of evenly-worked, 
rather close ch, (chain stitches), which must be twice as long 
‘ as the neck Of the collar, while the number of stitches must be 
divisible by 22; add 5 st. (stitches) more for each end of the 
collar. On this crochet 
as follows: 1st round.— 
In the following st.1 de. 
(double crochet), but do 
not finish the dc. ; pass 
over 1 st., make another 
dc. like the first, pass 
over 1 st., 1 de., t. t. 0. 
throw thread over nee- 
) once, and work off 
the three dc. together ; 
»* seven times alternate- 
ly 1 ch., 1 de., with each 
of the first 4 <h. pass 
over one foundation st., work the 
last 4 de. in one foundation st. ; 
three times alternately 1 dc., 1 ch., 
3 passing over a foundation st. with the 
first ch., 1 ch., pass over 1 st., 4 dc., 
passing over 1 st. after the second de.; do 
not work off the de, separately, but together, 
. throwing the thread 
over the needle once. 
Repeat from *. 2d 
round.—1 de. on the 
first 3 de. worked off 


























the next 2 ch.; work 

off these 8 dc, together; > five times altern- 
ately 1 ch., 1 de. on the ch. of the preceding 
round; on the last 2 de., however, work the 
two middle dc. of the 4 dc. which were worked 
in 1 st.; 2 ch., 2 de. divided by 1 ch. ; work 
these 2 dc. on the ch. on which 2 de. were 
before worked ; three times alternately 1 ch., 
1 de. on the ch. of the preceding round, 1 ch., 
1 de. on each of the four following ch., work 
off these 4 de, together. Repeat from >. 
Like the second round work four more rounds. 
After fastening the ends of thread at the ends 
of the collar with sl., work the lace around 
the edges of the collar according to the illus- 
tration. For the edging around the neck take 
finer cotton and work it in four rounds. ‘ 

Fig. 2.—This collar consists of scal- Fig. 1.—Tartina Case.—Crosep. 

lops worked together; that is, only one For pattern see Supplement, No, XXXIIL, Figs. 77 and 78 
round is required to make the collar. 
Begin with the scallop at the front 
corner of the collar. Make a founda- 
tion of 16 ch. (chain stitch), join them 
to a ring with 1 sl. (slip stitch), and 
EmprorereD Lecorna crochet 20 dc. (double crochet) on 
FoR Boy From 4 To 6 the first 12 st. (stitches) of the ring. 


©. GREW 


YEARS OLD. In connection with the last de. work 

For pattern, design, and de- 18 ch., join the last 16 ch. to a ring, 
scr eon see Supplement, and crochet 10 de. over the first 6 
0. XIL, Fig. 28, ch. ; in connection with the last de. 


> make 10 ch., turn the work, fasten to 
the tenth de. of the completed ring with 1 s]., 1 ch., turn the work, 
crochet 14 de. on the scallop consisting of 10 ch., 10 de. on the un- 
finished ring. Make 18 ch., close the last 16 ch. in a ring, crochet 
10 de. on the first 6 ch., 10 ch., turn the work, fasten with 1 sl, to 


Fig. 2.—Trmmine ror Parasots, JACKETS, 





the 11th dc. of the next ring, 1 ch., turn the work, 
7 de. on the first five ch. of the scallop consisting of 
10 ch., turn the work, fasten to the middle of the next 
scallop, 1 ch., turn the work, 14 de. on the last 10 ch., 
7 de. on the next unfinished scallop, 10 de. on the un- 
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Fig. 2.—Cross Stircuep Straw Braiw ror 
Work Basket.—Futt Size.—[See Page 453. ] 


Fig. 2.—EMBROWERY FOR PARASOL. Fig. 2.—Tartinc Case.—Open. | 
Foi §1ze, For pattern see Supplement, No. XXXIII., Figs. 77 and 78. 








together in the previous Fig. 1.—Szcrion oF CHILD’s Fig. 2.—Section or Cuiip’s on the other half sew a 
round, 1 de. in each of Crocnet CoLLaR. Crocuet CoLiar. pocket of green ‘silk, the 








ay finished ring. Now make a new ring, and work in the same manner, as shown 

q y Linen Parasol with Embroidery, Figs. 1-3, by the illustration, until the collar is finished. . When the collar is of the requisite 

— £in aepndieliy saleshila toe ‘the souniey or temading. The toad size crochet with fine cotton around the neck as follows: One round of de. on the 
which is se long and strong that it may be used as a cane, has a crook at the top, 2 eee end. aber eee ek ee 


the latter. 3d round.—All sc. 4th round.—> 6 de. on the next st. of the pre- 
ceding round, pass over | st., } sl. in the next st., pass over 1 st. Repeat from x. 


Tatting Case, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tus case is of card-board ; the outside is covered with red- 
dish-brown silk, and the inside with green silk. To make the 
case cut of card-board and reddish-brown silk lined with mus- 
lin one piece from Fig. 77, and four pieces from Fig. 78, 
Supplement; on the pieces cut from Fig. 78 allow a quarter 
of an inch extra material on the edges for turning down. 
Stitch through the silk and muslin according to the illustra- 
- tion and the straight lines on Figs. 77 and 78, and cover 

_ the card-board pieces on the outside with a stitched piece, 
and on the inside with a corresponding part of plain silk, in 
doing which turn in the edges of the material a quarter of 
an inch, and fasten them to- 
gether on the right side with 
button-hole stitches of brown 
silk. Before doing this in- 
sert a piece of card-board for 
the back of the case between 
the dotted lines near : of 
Fig. 77. After this stitch 
through the material on the 
right side along the dotted 
lines. Cover the pieces cut 
from Fig. 78 with brown silk on the 
outside and with green silk on the in- 
side, and work the edges with button- 
hole stitches. Stitch the flaps to the 
case according to the corresponding 
signs, in doing which catch the card-board also. 
Stitch a strip of green silk to the inside’of the 
case, which covers the seam made by sewing on 
the flaps. Fasten a band 
and loop of silk to the out- 
side of the case; fasten 
several bands of silk on 
one half of the inside, and 


upper edge of which fur- 
nish with a shirr, through which is run an 
elastic band. 
Knitted Legging for Child from 
5 to 7 Years old. 

‘Tuts legging is worked with white twisted 
yarn in the following manner: Begin the up- 
per edge with a foundation of 96 st. (stitches). 
On this foundation alternately k. (knit) 2 and p. 
(purl) 2; in this way work 60 rounds; k. three 
rounds, p. three rounds, k. three rounds; 25 
times alternately p. two rounds, k. two rounds. 
These form the horizontal ribs. At the begin- 
ning and end of the first rounds of the 9th, 
11th, 13th, 15th, 17th, 19th, 21st, 23d, and 25th 
purled ribs k. 2 t. (knit two together). K. three 
rounds, p. three rounds; at the begin- 
ning and end of the first of these last 
three rounds p. t. (purl together) 2; k. 
three rounds; 40 rounds of alternately 
2k., 2p. Take the last 18 st. of the 
previous round and the following 18 st. 
on a separate needle (this brings the Knirrep LEGGING FOR 
seam in the middle), and, going back- Cuirp From 5 To 7 
ward and forward, knit 28 rounds in YEARS OLD. 
the ribbed design for the heel; through 
the st. of the last round draw a thread, and let them drop for the 
present. ‘Take up the 14 st. on each side of the heel on a separate 
‘needle, and on these and the stitches remaining of the leg knit the 
upper part of the foot in ribbed design, and the gores at the sides 
plain; the latter k. with the st. taken up at the heel. In every sec- 
ond following round knit those 2 st. of the gore which meet with the 
st. of the foot together as 1 st. Do this until the stitches of the gore 





are used up, and then knit 32 more rounds in a ribbed 
design; this completes the foot. Now take up the 
stitches of the heel and gores, and on these and the 
stitches of the foot knit three rounds; in the first two 
rounds. alternately k. 1, p. 1; knit the -last round 
plain.. On each of the front corners of the foot nar- 
row two stitches in the first of the last three rounds. 





Fig. 3.—EMBrRoOIDERY FOR ParAsoL FLOUNCE. 
Fut Size. 
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On the last round crochet one round de. (double crochet) ia) * corresponding in width and length to the rim, sew it together, 
with red yarn, and one round de. with white yarn. The @: cover it with a puff of brown silk, the upper edge of which 
trimming which is sewed on the lower part of the legging : forms a heading, and sew on this, at regular intervals, braid 
work cross-wise as follows: Ona foundation of 9 st. knit, worked with brown silk (see illustration). Cover the ends of 
going backward and forward, nine rounds, which must be the braid witha strip of braid.. Ornament the handle above 
plain on the right side; at the end of the second and fourth the ends with a brown silk cord and tassels tied in loops. 
rounds w. (widen) 1; to do this k. 1, p. 1, on the last stitch 


of the round ; at the end of the sixth and eighth rounds n. _ Embroidered Reed Key Basket, Figs. 1-3. 
1. Work two rounds which must appear plain on the right * Tue frame of this basket is three inches high, eight inches 


side; one round of alternately 1 t. t. o. (throw the thread long, and five inches wide at the top, and six inches long and 
over pa 3 two rounds which must appear purled on the § dans and a half inches wide at the bottom. It is ne of 
right si 4. in ro - of these rounds knit off the t. t. be a black varnished reeds. Fasten the reeds together half an inch 
as st. eyes Ss e first round. When the piece is of - from the ends with strong silk, wind a narrow colored ribbon 
requisite length crochet the ends together on the wrong side about 'the intersecting points, and tie in a bow. The bottom 


with de. On the upper and lower edges of the trimming and sides of si hi 
- P the basket are of card-board, the outside of which 
= one wee de. reget yarn, one ray ow with is covered with gray Java canvas, embroidered with green twist- 
= ae on Agee se t e on ‘pe 2 de. sepa- ed silk, and gold thread in point Russe stitch. Fig. 2 gives a 
posed: Heese (e yr atte ); on the geet om section of the embroidery in full size; Fig. 3 may be used in- 
some stitches so as to give the trimming a little fullness, stead. The inside of the basket is lined with green silk and 
Tri ing for cotton batting. Green silk tassels and bows of green ribbon 















P Is, Jackets, complete the basket. 
etc., Figs. 1-3, Goin Bate 
See illustrations on 
page 452. 


Turis pocket is in- 
tended to hold gold, 
jewelry, and. similar 


THe trimmings 





Fig. 1.—Wa.u Pocker ror Visiting Carps, Work, -ETC. 
For pattern, design, and description see Supplement, No. XTV., Fig. 30, 


Fig. 1.—Work Basket. Fig. 1.—Empromerep Reep Kry Basket. 


Figs. 1 and 2, are worked with colored silk sou- 
tache and colored silk on green silk. Transfer 
the design to the silk, and sew on the soutache so 
as to show the stitches as little as possible. . For 
the manner of working the lace stitch see Supple- 
ment to Harper’s Bazar, Vol. III., No. 11. In 
the middle of every rosette of Fig. 1, sew a tatted 
ring of colored silk. The ring consists of ds. 
(double stitch) 11 times alternately, 1 p. (picot), 
2 ds., 1 p., 1 ds. 

Fig. 3.—This border is in point Russe, diagonal 
half-polka stitch, chain stitch, and knotted stitch. 
Foundation of black gros grain worked with three 
shades of red silk. The three rows of half-polka 
stitch in the middle of the border must come close Fig. 1.—Crocuet Tatrep 


articles, and will be found very useful in traveling. The 
original is made of a double piece of linen sixteen inch- 
es long and eight inches wide; the top is cut slightly 
convex, while the bottom is rounded. In the middle 
of the upper piece cut a slit five inches and a half long, 
beginning about three inches from the top. Work the 
edges of the slit in button-hole stitch with red cotton. 
Work the edges of the pocket in the same manner, put- 
ting the needle through the double material of the pock- 
et. Bind the top of the pocket between the linen band, 
in doing which catch the end of a red cord ten inches 
long, the other end of which is attached to an oval ring 
drawn over the pocket. For this ring take three pieces 
of bonnet wire, and over them work button-hole stitch- 
Fig. 2.—Crocuet Roserre es with red cotton. A brass ring worked in single 


together (see illustration). Rosette For Sues, Torerte GOLD Pocker wirn ” FOR Sips, 'TorLeTTe crochet may be used instead. Sew hooks and eyes to 
CusHIons, ETC. Bert. CusHIONS, ETC. the belt for fastening. 
Work Basket, Figs. 1 and 2. Rosettes for Slips, Toilette Cushions, etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tuts basket is made of card-board, and is covered on both sides with brown silk, and trimmed Fig. 1.—This rosette is worked with crochet cotton in crochet tatting. It consists of nine linked 


with straw braid. Cut an oval piece of card-board nine inches long and four inches and a half wide | rings which are worked in connection. To make the rosette crochet 17 ds. (double stitches), 1 p. 
for the bottom, and for the rim a piece three inches wide, the length of which must exceed the cir- | (picot), 17 ds., draw the thread through the ds., and close to a ring by drawing the working thread 
cumference of the bottom half an inch. On one side of the rim cut notches two-fifths of an inch | asa loop through the loop on the needle. Make 1 ch. (chain), take the completed ring on the needle, 
long and one-fifth of an inch wide, at intervals of nearly an inch; join the ends of the rim, letting | make 17 ds., 1 p., 17 ds., draw the thread through all the stitches on the needle, close the ring as 
them overlap each other half an inch ; sew the notched side to the bottom, letting it lie on the bottom | before, and continue in this manner. The manner of making crochet tatting is shown in Harper’s 
two-fifths of an inch. Sew the han- Bazar, Vol. I., No. 17, p. 261. In- 
dle to the middle of the sides of the sertions for covers, etc., may be made 
basket, fastening it to the outside. of these rosettes. 
Make the handle of three pieces of Fig. 2.—This rosette is worked in 
braid, each eleven inches and a half common crochet with crochet cotton. 
long, by sewing them together with- To make the rosette form a loop at one 
in two inches of the ends; spread end of the thread; on this crochet 16 sc. 
out the ends in the manner shown (single crochet), draw the loop tight, 
by Fig. 1, and sew to the rim of and work 1 sl. (slip stitch) on the first 
the basket. Ornament the top and sc.; this forms the foundation. Ist 
ends of the handle with a double round.—4 ch. (chain), the first three 
cross seam of brown twisted silk. of these taking the place of 1 de. (dou- fm ‘ 
Fig. 2, page 452, gives a full-sized ble crochet), then alternately 1 dc. on , 
Fig. 3.—Pornt Russe Em- section of the straw braid thus or- %° AM, the following st., 1 ch., and finish the Fig. 2.—Point Russe Em- 
BROIDERY FOR Key BasKET. namented. Line the inside of the MS ge | round by‘ fastening with 1 sl. to the BrompERY FoR Key Basket. 
rim of the basket with a strip of \ Hi Ny first of the 4 ch. at the beginning of 
brown silk gathered at the top and bottom, and gather the top so as to Bi, | i" \ ‘ the round. 2d round.—On each ch. of the preceding round 2 sc. 3d 
form a heading half an inch wide. Cover the inside with a lining of WN fi | Reg _ round.—se. ;. make an additional stitch at regular intervals so that the 
brown silk and foundation, the edges of which must-be turned over on the hi il ih Ai completed round shall count 40 st. 4th round.— x 8 sl. on the following 
wrong side half an inch; this lining must also cover the under edge of the = 8 st., 6 ch., turn the work, 1 de. on the fourth of the ch. just made, 6 ch., 
lining of the rim. Cover the under side of the bottom with brown linen, 1 de. on the last of the 8 sl., 1 ch., turn the work, 9 dc. on the first ch. 
the edges of which must stand over half an inch, and be pasted to the out- scallop, 4 de. .on the second ch. scallop, 7 ch., turn the work, 1 ‘sl. on 
side of the basket. For the cover of the rim take a piece of stiff lining the middle st. of the 9 de. of the scallop just completed, 1 ch., turn the 
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QuiLtteD CovEeRLET witH Post Lace Sip. * 


For design see Supplement, No. XIII., Fig. 29. Fig. 2.—Pornt Lace Rosette ror WALL Pocket.—Fuwtt Sizer. Fig. 2.,—CasE ror Pocket Coms.—Oren, 
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of jidered wi 

silk co} On each side of the embroidered piece 

a strip of bo yan sarees = a — = = 
cord in as own e 

ga ten with frows stitches of lack silk. 


on 

the cover cut a round piece fitting into the safe, cover 
with white leather, which must come over 
the , and the under side with sand- aper, and 
fasten two bits of wood imitating drum-sticks on the 
outside. Notch the drum-sticks at the intersecting 
point, and fasten together. 


Quilted Coverlet with Point Lace Slip. 
See illustration on page 453. 


sixty-four inches wide, with a slip 
corresponding in size to that of the coverlet; this slip 
has a border in point lace embroidery, with het 
rosettes, which is buttoned down on the right side. 
Fig. 29, Supplement, gives a section of the design for 
the border. In the middle of each scallop sew a cro- 
cheted or tatted rosette. 


Case for Pocket-Comb, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustration on page 453. 


To make this case cut a four-cornered piece of brown 
silk lined with gray enameled cloth three inches and 
three-quarters long and three inches wide, fold the silk 
piece once, and embroider one half of it with brown 
silkin point Russe stitch, as shown by Fig. 1. Fold the 
enameled cloth piece also, and sew a pocket to one 
half of it; the pocket consists of a piece of enameled 
cloth four inches and a half long and three inches 
wide; the upper edge is slightly hollowed out, and 
worked with brown silk in button-hole stitch; in do- 
ing this catch a steel bead with each stitch. Before 
sewing on the pocket fold the ends back on the wrong 
side half an inch, and join the ends and bottom of the 

ket to the lining by means of button-hole stitches. 
Baste the lining on the silk, in —s which insert for 
each half a piece of card-board as long as the case is 
wide, and nearly an inch and a half wide, which leaves 
pace of one-quarter of an inch between the pieces. 





as 
Button-hole stitch together the edges of the silk and |- 
, 


lining with brown silk, fastening on a steel bead with 
each stitch. At the same time fasten a brown silk 
elastic band three inches and a half long to the ends 
of one half of the pocket. To secure the card-board 
sew through the double SS the needle al- 
ternately through on the right and then on the wrong 
side, and faste: on a steel bead with each stitch. 








WISHING. 
By JEAN INGELOW. 

Wuen I reflect how little I have done, 

And add to that how little I have seen, 
Then furthermore how little I have won 

Of joy or good, how little known or been, 

I long for other life more. fall, more keen, 
And yearn to change with such as well have run. 

Yet reason mocks me—ney, the soul, I ween, 
Granted her choice would dare to change with none. 
No, not to feel as Blondel when his lay 

Pierced the strong tower, and Richard answered it— 
No, not to do as Eustace on the day 

Hie left fair Calais to her weeping fit— 
No, not to be Columbus, waked from sleep 
When his new world rose from the charméd deep. 








META’S WEDDING. 


Fr. may be said to have begun the day the en- 
gagement took place, seven months and a 
half ago. From the moment when, blushing 
and tearful, Fred’s arm round her waist, and 
a new diamond ring on her finger, Meta was 
handed about among her nearest relations for 
the ceremony of a solemn kissing, until now, 
when, hot-cheeked and excited, she is hanging 
over the wp-stairs baluster to see who has rung 
the door bell, nothing else has been talked of, 
thought over, or planned for, in the mansion of 
the Grinnells. * It has been, so to speak, one 
long, continuous wedding-day. 

That undignified but irresistible position at 
the stair-top has been filled by the bride some 
twenty-five minutes out of every hour for the 
last five days; for the wedding presents have 
been coming in. With each tempting parcel 
the thin cheeks have burned with a hotter flush, 
and the circles under the eyes deepened and 
darkened. ° 

“*The child is just killed with excitement,” 
Mrs. Grinnell observes, complacently, to a friend. 

And the other replies, sympathetically, as she 
glances round the dressing-room, with its costly 
strew, ‘‘ And no wonder; for such a display I 
never did see—never! Not a bride this season 
has had any thing approaching it.” 

Well might she say so. Tableafter table load- 
ed with silver, lace, ornaments, bronze, enamel— 
every thing of the richest and rarest. 

‘* Four chocolate sets,” enumerates Mrs. Grin- 
nell, checking the articles off on her fingers, 
** three coffee, and two complete services for tea. 
Eight trays, large and small. Nineteen dozen 
spoons, four ice-bowls, twenty-eight salt-cellars. 
Did you examine the shawls, my dear? ‘That 
black one is Mrs. Strong’s present. Stewart 
apprizes it at twenty-two hundred dollars.: I 
took it down to see. The scarlet is from her 
Aunt Grinnell. And the blue is mire. I would 
have blue. So sweet, with her eyes and hair, 
you know—” 

” 


“*Oh, mamma!” interrupted Meta, coming in 





wearily, her arms full of bundles; ‘just look 
said Min 


“« Mrs. MacGregor Ree ey card 
duly on the lid of the: “+ It’s lovely, 
isn’t it? And here’s another ice-bowl from Sue 
Baring, and—see here; mamma—a pair of vases 
from Aunt Jane, and another from Cousin Tom. 


Where shall I put them ?” 

** More vases!” ejaculated her mother. “That 
snalhee- let ee ee I'm sure 
I can’t tell you where to put them ; pity’ forpany, os 
is crowded already. We shall have to find an- 
other table.  Felicie!” 

A —— head and French cap-ap- 

at the 
pare ee 


“Trouvez la ite table dans ma—ma— 


Pshaw! You her, Meta, please. The ta- 
ble in my ‘6 
“La petite table dans la chambre de ma- 


dame,” explained the bride. 

“‘ Ah! oui, mademoiselle.” 

‘*¢ Another ring!” cried Meta, flying to the 
stair-head. 

‘*T never did see any thing like it!” declared 
Mrs. Ashley, in a tone of gentle langnor. She 
was a little weary of saying the same thing for 
an hour and a half. 

**Dear me!” declared Meta from the hall. 
“Tt isn’t a present at all. It’s some visitor. I 
hope James knows his orders, mamma.” And 
she whispered, rather loudly, ‘‘ Engaged, James.” 
Then, her tone changing, she called out, ‘‘ Why, 
it’s Daisy! Mamma, it’s Daisy! Come right up 
stairs, dear.” 

‘*Meta’s cousin, from Ashurst,” explained 
Mrs. Grinnell ; ‘‘ the third bridemaid, you know. 
She’s a sweet little thing. Not much style, of 
course; but Meta is very fond of her, and her 
mother was my sister Margaret—my favorite 
sister. Meta and Daisy are both named for her, 
only the nicknames prevent confusion. She-is 
engaged too—just ‘engaged to a Mr. Thorne, of 
Boston—an excellent match, I am told; and I 
expect it will be very interesting to hear the 
two exchange confidences.. They -haven’t met 
before since Meta’s affair took “4 

‘*Come right up, Daisy,” repeated the bride. 
But her cousin still lingered in the doorway, say- 
ing good-by to a gentleman who held her hand 
in hi 


is. 

‘** Might I come this evening, do you think ?” 
he said. 

‘**T don’t know the state of affairs yet; but I 
should think there must be some corner— Yes, 
come, John. If I find it puts any body out, I'll 
say so frankly.” 

‘Thanks, love.” The fingers were released 
with a tender pressure, the door closed, and Daisy 
bounded up stairs. 

‘“‘That was Mr. Thorne, wasn’t it?” asked 
Meta, as she kissed her cousin. ‘‘I’d no idea 
he was there, or I shouldn’t have called out so, 
He’s distingué-looking, isn’t he ?” 

‘* T—don’t—know,” said Daisy, with a pretty 
blush. But she said no more. ‘‘ John” was a 
sacred subject still to her innocent heart. She 
had no notion of discussing him with any body. 

Her aunt rustled forward to receive her. 
‘Why, Daisy, how well you look!. What a 
color—what eyes! Well, it won’t last; but I 
wish you could lend Meta half your roses for to- 
morrow.” 

‘*I’m perfectly well, thank you, aunty. But 
why can’t it last ?” 

“*Oh, engaged girls always get thin, you know. 
I only wonder you've kept your looks till now. 
It’s two months, isn’t it? We expeeted to see 
you as thin as Meta.” 

‘* As thin as Meta!” Daisy scanned the pale lit- 
tle face beside her with inward dismay. Was lov- 
ing John to make her fade away like that? Two 
months, indeed—those happy, happy months! 

‘*She does look worn out,” was her outward 
comment. ‘‘ Why, Meta darling, you never fold 
me you had been ill.” 

‘*Qh, she hasn’t,” explained her mother. 
‘*Tt’s perfectly natural, I’m sure. They-all do 
so. There hasn’t been a bride this winter with 
an ounce of flesh on her bones. All as thin as 
rails—as rails” (emphatically). ‘‘I only won- 
der girls survive their weddings at all. What 
with the shopping and giving orders, and excite- 
ment and all—” And she heaved a sigh, half of 
regret and half of triumph; for, though it was 
sad to see a daughter reduced to a skeleton, it 
could not be all painful when the process was 
accomplished by such splendid means. ? 

‘*Never mind my looks,” inte: Meta. 
‘*Come and see my presents instead, which are 
much more to the purpose.” And she led the 
way into Vanity Fair. ‘‘ Look, Daisy!” And 
from tea-pots to pocket-handkerchiefs was poor 
Daisy hurried, and from wedding gifts to trous- 
seau, until, two hours later, she found herself, 
her bonnet still on her head, a bed full of finery 
before her, Meta feverishly descanting there- 
upon, and herself too weary and confused to tell 
the all-important difference between Cluny and 
Valenciennes, Mechlin and point. 

**Oh, don’t show me any more!” she ex- 
claimed, throwing herself back in her chair. 
**Come and sit down, Meta—how tired you 
look !—and tell me about yourself and about 
Fred. You see” (blushing a little) “I count 
him as a cousin already, though I have never 
seen him.” 

‘* Fred,” repeated Meta, absently and with- 
out a bit of a blush. ‘* There’s nothing in par- 
ticular to be told about Fred. You'll see him 
to-night. Ma said he might come to dinner and 
see the presents, as we had got to rehearse; oth- 
erwise she shouldn't have allowed it at all. Men 
are so in the way on such occasions, she says.” 

‘© But he is nice? You like him very much ?” 

**Oh yes,” said Meta, crumpling a lace frill 





_in her fingers. 


‘* He's very nice. Half the girls 
in town would have been glad to tear my eyes out 
when the engagement was announced. ‘There’s 
again, I declare!” 


She recalled Meta’s letters at'the time of the 
wor eement How differently they had sound- 
if ee t. As far 


| tion from the great universal thrill had stirred 
her She was re than ever before in 
her life. “The light never yet, on sea or 


shore,” failed to cast its gleam on the truly lov- 


ing, irradiated her. But this new joy soon died 
@way—eclipsed, rather than extinguished, in the 


_joy of her new clothes and new honors. Like 


war-horse, who says ‘‘ha! hha!” when he 
seents the battle, did Mrs. Grinnell rise to the 
The lover disappeared in the wed- 

ding. Dress-makers claimed their victim. What 


with lingerie and lace, silk and velvet, dentists” 


to be visited, milliners itiated, and shopping, 
shopping, shopping, poor Fred’s star vanished be- 
low the horizon. Meta was utterly engrossed. 
Her daylight hours were inaccessible; evening 
found her on the sofa, too weary and languid to 
do more than smile in response to his love-mak- 
ing. Did he propose a drive or a stroll, she was 
too tired, or she had got to try on something, or 
mamma thought she must save herself for to- 
morrow, when they had got to go all over town, 
Fred grumbled a little, but the state of things 
did not strike him as unusual. His sisters had 
gone on in the same way. As for Meta’s looks, 
even when Dr. Green was called in to prescribe 
tonics, and Madame Borione began to hint dark- 
ly at a high corsage, neither he nor any body 
else felt alarm. Brides were always thin. He 
had ‘‘stood up” with half a dozen dreadfully 
skinny ones himself in the capacity of grooms- 
man, and knew that it was customary. After 
the wedding he should have his Meta again—the 
pretty, merry creature who had fascinated himn— 
and all would go right, and they should be hap- 
py, like the rest of the world. Meantime— 

Meantime neither he nor Meta dreamed of all 
that, in the midst of this hurry and bewilderment, 
was lost to them forever. All those ‘‘dewy 
eves, delicious eves,” those fragrant ‘morns — 
those mornings full of song and scent—the hap- 
py chats, the tender silences, the thousand invis- 
ible links between heart and heart which should 
have been theirs, had missed them, and they 
knew it not. The spring-time of their love was 
over, unheeded and unknown. [If a sense of this 
visited Fred, he shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ En- 
gagements were never satisfactory times,” peo- 
ple said. It did not occur to him to ask ‘‘ Why 
not?” The heavy wheel of fashionable routine 
rolled on and crushed the violets that were ready 
to bloom in his path, and he made no complaint. 
Juggernaut is best confronted in ignorance. 

** Another tea-set!” cried Meta, as she came 
back, and dropped into her chair. ‘‘I didn’t 
bring it, because it was just like all the others, 
and I am so tired!” 

Her lips were actually white. 
frightened. . : 

‘Oh, it’s nothing!” she gasped. ‘I’ve been 
on my feet all day, that’s all. You can’t think 
how the soles burn like fire; and my back aches 
dreadfully.” 

** Lie 1 on the sofa, and I'll ask Felicie to 
bring a cup of tea.” 

** Coffee, please. And, Daisy, tell her to put 
a tea-spoonful of brandy in it.” 

*¢ Brandy!” (incredulously). 

“Yes. It’s horrid stuff; but nothing else has 
seemed to go to the spot these last few days. I 
should never have kept up in the world without 
it. ” 

Daisy shook her head, but gave the order. Re- 
vived by the stimalant, the bride began to talk of 
dressing. 

‘It’s getting dusk, I declare! You must have 
your hair done right away, for the carriages are 
coming at half past seven, as soon as we've got 
through dinner.” 

‘* Carriages ?” 


Daisy was 


‘*To go to the church, you know. Eve Mat-: 


lock and Fanny Strong are to dine here, and, 
after the rehearsal, they are all coming back for 
a dance. I must have one last German, I told 
Fred.” 

‘* But,” said Daisy, ‘“‘you said church. Why 
do we go to a church ?” 

‘“Why, to rehearse. Don’t stare so, child. 
We have to, of course. You can’t think how 
difficult it is to get a up one of those long 
aisles, with the girls’ trains and all. We should 
make a horrid botch of it if we didn’t practice 
first. One comfort is, we have got Dr. Smith’s 
church instead of ours. I told ma that I never 
would consent to be married in a church with 
two aisles. It spoils all the effect, and makes 
endless trouble. So pa spoke to Dr. Arnold, and 
he arranged it with Dr. Smith, and borrowed 
his church for the evening, and he is to marry 
us all the same. Isn’t it nice?” 

‘* But John—Mr. Thorne—was coming this 
evening to see me.” 

‘* Well, dear, John—Mr. Thorne—must just 
go along with us. It isn't quite en régle to have 
any body present except the bridal party, but 
he is a connection, we will say. So it don’t 
matter. And now do go and dress; and, Dai- 
sy, put on something very pretty.” 

‘*T never thought a wedding would be like 
this,” meditated Daisy, as she smoothed her 
glossy braids. ‘‘ John laughed when I said I 
should get all sorts of ideas for ours out of this. 
What will he say when he hears that we are 
going to rehearse in a church ?” 

Poor Daisy! She had her ideal of what a 





wedding eve ought to be. She had thought of 
it as a time of sweet and solemn preparation, 
of tender farewells, happy anticipation, of love, 
of confidence, of prayer. She had dreamed oj a 
bride as a gracious presence, a creature breath- 
ing ‘‘sweet records—promises as sweet.” (Of 
a bridegroom as a youthful soldier guarding his 
armor on the eve of knighthood. All these 
imaginings came to the ground with a thump as 
she watched the giddy party at dinner. Meta, 
in pink and white silk, rattling away, enjoy- 
ing the jests and badinage of the others; mat- 
ter-of-fact, good-natured Fred; the flippancies 
of the bridemaids, the absence of any thing like 
sentiment or seriousness; and with longing she 
anticipated the arrival of the only person who 
was likely to share her mood, and from whom, 
her heart whispered, she need not fear even the 
shadow of a disappointment. 

He came. Aunty was wonderfully polite to 
him; for, be it known, little Daisy was sup- 
posed to have been very lucky in her lover. 
‘*Not one of your common Ashurst young men,” 
Mrs. Grinnell would assert. ‘‘ Mr. ‘Thorne is a 
man of family and fortune, a traveler too; and 
they say that book of his is extremely clever.” 
It was true. John Thorne was a superior man. 
He had seen much of the world, but, somehow, 
had waited to find his fate in a quiet New En- 
gland village. Daisy had really been in luck. 
So they made much 7 al _ bo asked him 
to join the y at » which, urged b 
Daley's ok eyes, he consented to do, ad 
they all set off. He smiled inwardly as he 
watched the tittering procession forming in the 
aisle, and Daisy's startled look as she gazed 
into the dim, reverent shadows of the half- 

d building, and contrasted its quiet and 
with the business upon which they 


vase: then halted. 

slowly they swept forward. ‘‘Now, remember, 
seven pews apart,” announced the first grooms- 
man, as he measured the space with a tape line. 
‘*Seven.pews exactly. That keeps you off each 
other's trains.” And now the ranks separated, 
the girls defiling to the left, the young men to 
the right. 

**Pretty well,” pronounced the authority. 
**You had better do it once more. Not quite 
so fast, Miss Strong. You must give the bride 
a chance to fall into the exact order. Now 
about the kneeling. You must all go down at 
the same minute exactly. I'll count for you. 
One, two, three—kneel! One, two, three—get 
up! Once more—one, two, three! ‘That’s bet- 
ter. You'd better keep saying it over to your- 
selves, and then you'll keep time.” 

“*But,” whispered Daisy to Meta, ‘why should 
we kneel at all if it is only to say, ‘One, two, 
three?’” 

‘*Oh,” said Meta, indifferently, ‘‘it’s only a 
form, you know. It would be very awkward if 
they didn’t keep together.” 

Quite pale, Daisy clutched John’s arm as 
they went out into the darkness. ‘‘It was hor- 
rid,” she whispered. ‘‘Meta says every body 
has todo so. Do they, John? Must we?” 

**God forbid !’’ replied John. 

Such a day as was the next! From its dawn- 
ing to its close noise, worry, and confusion pos- 
sessed. the premises. What with confectioners’ 
men and hair-dressers’ men, florists’ men and 
lamp-hanging men, milliners’ girls and dress- 
makers’ women, gifts, messages, notes, not a 
soul in the house had one quiet moment, except 
the simple-hearted country girl, who stole half 
an hour for her customary Bible-reading. ‘‘ Dear 
Meta,” thought she, lovingly, as she closed the 
book, ‘‘she is not herself. Her true wedding 
will come some other day, when all this noise 
and turmoil is over.” It was all her best friend 
could hope. What with fatigue, vanity, and ex- 
citement, the poor little thing was a piteous sight 
to look upon. All Madame Borione’s artifices 
could not disguise her pallor or the ghastly cir- 
cles about her eyes, te which satin and lace af- 
forded an unbecoming contrast. For the rest, 
the pageant was like a hundred others—gor- 
geous, graceful, unmeaning. The leng train 
swept and rustled magiificently up the borrowed 
aisle. The two mammas stood in purple and 
point; flowers crowned the sacred desk before 
which bent the kneeling figures—(‘‘ So affecting 
that is always,” people whispered, unconscious 
that ‘“‘ Qne, two, three” was the orison in proc- 
ess of being offered)—the kiss, the lifted veil ; 
all the symbolic formula was duly gone through 
with; Meta Grinnell was the wife of Fred 
Strong; and her friends, as they absorbed the 
luxurious banquet provided to grace the occa- 
sion, unanimously agreed that nothing had ever 
gone off better—it was a ‘‘ beautiful wedding.” 
Whether Fred himself would have coincided 
with them a little later is questionable ; for Meta 
was so worn out that she cried incessantly all 
through her wedding tour; and what ‘should 
have been the very heyday and spring-time of 
their lives proved instead a miserable fortnight, 
full of anxieties which the young husband hardly 
knew how to encounter. : 

Meantime, the guests having departed, Daisy 
sat down for a cozy talk with her John. 

¢< It has all been sad, somehow,” she is saying; 
‘and I don’t exactly know why; for the day has 
been lovely, and I never saw such beautiful things 
as Meta had. Why was it, John? Was it be- 
cause she looked so ill? I never was so low- 
spirited in my life.” 

“Tt was the sight of a dead body,” answered 
John, gravely. 

“What do you mean?” 

* Just what I say, love. 
a wedding except its soul. 


We have had all of 
Divorce soul from 


body, and the thing that remains, however splen- 
didly dressed, is sad to look upon.” : 
“But Meta loves Fred, I think—at least she 
did at first.” 
‘¢She has had no time since, I suppose. Poor 
girl—her heart may wake up and get from under 
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this weight by-and-by; but meantime she has 
missed ‘a great deal of happiness. Oh, these 
fashionable. brides!” groaned John, viciously. 
‘¢ Shall I tell you what they make me think of?” 

Yea,” 

‘Of the Indian widows who perform suttee. 
Very few of the poor creatures would: ever go 
through the ceremony if it were not for the 
priests, who dress them magnificently, load them 
with beads and trinkets; and drug them with a 
drink called ‘bangue,’ which at once stupefies 
and intoxicates them. Now, all these profuse 
preparations, this purple anid fine linen, and show 
and expense, operate on our girls like the dose 
of ‘bangue’— they meet their fate as uncon- 
sciously and excitedly as any suttee of them: all 
—and lose more, for the drug in the one case 
deadens pain, in the other only thought. Daisy, 
my Daisy, I have a thing to say to you.” 

. “Say it, dear John.” 

** Don’t make our wedding a crisis of clothes. 
Let us show other people what a trie marriage , 
is. I don't want those dear dimpled cheeks to 
grow wan, and those honest blue eyes heavy, in 
slaving to afford my wife a few more embroid- 
ered petticoats and folderols. I want the whole 
of you, my Daisy—your happy spirits, your free 
soul. I want all the sunsets and moonrises of 
_ this summer, all the flowers and sunshine. I 
want to stand on our wedding-eve true lovers— 
happy man and happy woman—and feel that it 
is with fresh, unwearied soul that you give your- 
self tome, asI to you. Will you give me these, 
my love?” 

“But, John,” said Daisy, solemnly, ‘ clothes 
are very necessary things.” 

**So they are,” responded John, with a hearty 
laugh. ‘‘ And so are some other commodities, 
tae, ~ itis not the fashion to think so, apparent- 
ly. Have clothes, by all means, my dear; and 
look as lovely in them as a May rose; but have 
no more than can be obtained without sacrificing 
one particle of health or one moment of enjoy- 
ment—or me. Trust me for thinking mine the 
fairest lady in the land in atiy raiment.” 

So it was a bargain. What a happy, happy 
summer that was! ‘Temptation assailed her now 
and then. Aunt Grinnell sent new patterns, or 
papa produced a fresh check ; but Daisy looked 
out on the dewy fields, saw John coming through 
the nodding roses, and was resolutely true to her 
word. And when, one serene evening in early 
autumn, she knelt, in her simple white dress, to 
receive the blessing of the old pastor who had 
baptized her infancy, her whole face and figure 
were instinct with happiness, so deep, so true, 
that it transfigured every line and spoke in every 
movement. As a flower, ripened and perfected 
by sun and dew, opens at last every fragrant petal 
to the day, her nature, baptized by that long sum- 
mer of tranquil bliss, assumed its womanhood. 
To John Thorne’s keeping no thoughtless, irre- 
sponsible creature intrusted her future. With 
maiden pride she vowed herself away, and John’s 
eyes made answer that his deepest nature was 
stirred ; and in becoming a true husband, he was 
for evermore a truer man. 

“* After all,” said pale little Mrs. Strong, as 
they drove back to the dépét, ‘‘ I think that kind 

of wedding is the nicest. No fuss at all, you 
know, or bridemaids, or any thing. Why, Fred, 
Daisy was out all yesterday afternoon with John, 
driving up the loveliest mountain-road they have 
discovered; and this morning, when I went into 
her room, she sat reading as calm and sweet as a 
white lily. How happy, happy she looked! I 
almost wish ours were to do over again. We 
would have it different, wouldn’t we?” 

‘* Ah, wouldn’t we?” said Fred Strong. 











PARIS FASHIONS. 
(From our Own CorRESPONDENT. | 


HE Paris season is not considered over un- 

til the court receptions have ceased. As 
long as dinners continue there is dancing, and 
the fashionables stay in town, and toilettes re- 
ceive the usual attention. 

The Empress, in spite of her forty-three years 
of age, is still, in all respects, the most brilliant 
star at the Tuileries fétes; nothing is yet too 
young for her, and her fair hair, white shoul- 
ders, and beautiful figure will probably preserve 
for her a few years longer that sceptre of the 
queen of beauty which can not be disputed her. 
She therefore remains the oracle and model in 
matters of dress. ‘This season she affects two 
colors: yellow or light écru, and rose, from the 
palest rose aurore, which contains a little yel- 
low, to rose-coral, which also has a slightly yel- 
low tinge. It will be remembered that at the 
reception of the plebiscite she wore a dress of 
light faille, and a bonnet with maroon feathers. 
This dress was considered somewhat too plain 
for a solemnity of such importance. A few days 
after, she appeared ‘at the Opera in a splendid 
toilette: dress of white Oriental stuff, embroid- 
ered with gold; tunic and bertha edged with 
gold fringe; antique corsage and full sleeves, 
disclosing the whole arm, with gold fringe and 
embroidery. Her head was crowned with a dia- 
dem, or, rather, antique bandeau, composed of 
emeralds and diamonds, and set flat on the hair. 

We will remark, with respect to coiffures, that 
there has been a tendency for the last few days 
to return to waterfalls, and to abandon the cha- 
telaine braids, but with this modification, that 
the waterfalls, instead of being smooth, are very 
wavy. Albert has dressed the Empress’s hair in 
this fashion, and it is probable that the whole 
court will follow. It is preferable, moreover, to 
the thick braids for summer on account of be- 
ing lighter. . This is absolutely new, and these 
crimped chignons can not as yet be procured 
from any one but Albert. He has also made a 
pattern hat, designed for the special purpose of 
being worn with this chignon. This is a littie 


slightly turned up. Around the crown is twisted 
a roll of China crape and gros grain, finished 
with a tuft-of short, closely curled feathers. I 
have seen this coquettish hat made for the street 
in maroon and blue, and for evening in sky-blue 
and pink, and also in sulphur and black. China 
crape is the rage; it is used for every thing, and 
remains stylish on account of its high price. 
At her last Monday reception the Empress 
wore a dress of pale blue China crape, trimmed 
with a great number of narrow flounces, altern- 
ately of China crape and Valenciennes. ‘The 
train was trimmed in the same manner, only 
with much wider lace. A light wreath of haw- 
thorn was the sole ornament for her hair, On 
her neck she wore a collier de chien of black vel- 
vet studded with diamonds. It may have been 
observed that the Empress is rarely seen without 
this black velvet collar, which, moreover, suits 
her perfectly. Last week she wore a straw-col- 
ored dress, trimmed with ruches and white lace, 
and a tunic of tarlatan, or rather, vaporous white 
gauze, trimmed with white lace. At the same 
ball a very beautiful American lady, Madame 
Erde, wore a light straw-colored dress, with 
white lace, somewhat similar to that of the Em- 
press. 
A large number of the ladies present had trains 
looped on one side, a device of the celebrated 
dress-maker, Madame Roger, styled the reac- 
tionary train, doubtless because Madame Roger’s 
patrons are chiefly from the Faubourg Saint 
Germain. ‘Trains looped in this fashion are cer- 
tainly much more convenient for dancing, espe- 
cially in the hot weather. 
This poor Faubourg Saint Germain, so pious 
and so formal, has been greatly afflicted of late 
by the marriage of one of its most charming 
young girls to the son of a Dutch banker, with 
many millions, and a corresponding lack of ar- 
morial bearings. The young lady is Mademoi- 
selle De ‘Tartas, and the young man, M. Jean 
Hope. What tells most of all against the match 
is, that the bridegroom’s mother, who has borne 
the name of Countess Rapp since her separation 
from M. Hope, has been at law with her husband 
for the last fourteen years, and is so fond of liti- 
gation that she is always engaged in at least a 
dozen suits with her tradesmen. ‘This strange 
taste in so rich a woman did not frighten the 
young lady’s family, and the marriage was cele- 
brated with great splendor, ‘The bride is ex- 
tremely pretty, and the bridegroom very young— 
twenty-two. He is said to have powerful back- 
ers in the American colony, which appears to us 
tobeamistake. Itis rather in the Spanish colony 
that he has his strongest party. This marriage 
brings us back to the question of bridal traveling 
dresses, for the wedding journey has become an 
important affair, now that the bridal pair no 
longer steal away incognito, but, on the contrary, 
gather around them, at their departure, the two 
families and their most intimate friends. 

Bridal traveling costumes should not be of 
silk, or, at least, not of lustrous silk, but of pop- 


er fabric of mixed silk and wool. If the tem- 
perature permits, however, a black or maroon 
velvet skirt may be worn, velvet being welcome 
every where this season. ‘The combination of ma- 
roon and whitgisin great favor just now, and white 
serge tunics, embroidered with wreaths of shaded 
maroon leaves, are chosen for bridal traveling cos- 
tumes. The maroon skirt is bound or slight- 
ly embroidered with white. The costume is com- 
posed of four articles: a round skirt (never plain), 
tunic, waist, and short jacket, the loose paletot- 
being preferred to the adjusted casaque, which is 
still worn on other occasions. An entire suit of 
Mexican cloth, embroidered with white, is very 
stylish. A round hat is indispensable, the toque, 
or a broader-brimmed hat, being worn accord- 
ing as one is going north or south. ° It is said 
that we are about to witness the return of broad- 
brimmed hats, with large feathers, in the Di 
Vernon style, and that the Empress will enforce 
them at Fontainebleau, whither she is going next 
week. We shall see. In this case it will be 
very advantageous for the complexion, for al- 
most every one paints now, and the colors and 
sun combined have a disastrous effect on the 
skin. It is certain that we begin to see large 
round hats among the milliners who set the 
fashion. ELIANE DE Marsy. 





CAULIFLOWER AND SPINACH. 


CAULIFLOWER is a watery, tasteless 
thing initself; but when carefully lifted from 

the vessel in which it has been cooked, and placed 
in the’ deep china vegetable-dish in which it is 
to be brought to the table, proceed as follows: 
Take half a pint of milk, and half a tea-cupful of 
the water the cauliflower was boiled in; put them 
in a sauce-pan and boil up; add a table-spoonful 
| of corn-starch, mixed with a little water to dis- 
solve it, for thickening; salt it; put in a piece 
of butter as large as a Madeira-nut; and pour 
the sauce so made over the cauliflower in the 
dish. It will please any one. Pepper must 
never be served or put in-any dish that goes to 
the table, unless you know the tastes of your 
guests. The raw cook slashes every thing with 
pepper, to disguise his want of skill; for who 
can distinguish one taste from another with a 
burned mouth ? 
Spinach will need a great deal of washing and 
care to free it from the sand and grit, which 
seems to grow znto the leaves. It is almost im- 
possible to eradicate it with all the attention 
that can be given. It will be gritty to the last, 
though Niagara beat upon it. If you do get it 
tolerably clean, put it into a pan on the stove 
without any water in it; in a few minutes there 
will be plenty, and more than that, distilled from 
the plant itself. Boil it until the stems are soft, 


‘nel away, you must put the juice and pan back 


lin, crépon de I’Inde, Mexican cloth, or any oth- } 


less you wish to eat the husk and throw the ker- 


on the stove again, and boil it down to almost 
nothing. Then chop the spinach fine, put a lit- 
tle butter'in it, toast under it, and serve. Spin- 
ach is commonly sent up by our untidy and 
unthrifty cooks in great, wet, flapping, stringy 
leaves. Nothing can well be more unattractive ; 
and it should be chopped fine, as hitherto re- 
marked, before being placed in the dish. If you 
have soup-stock in the house—that is, meat boil- 
ed down to a jelly-like substance, and made spe- 
cially for soup—put a good spoonful in the spin- 
ach before you take it off the fire. A good sauce 
for spinach is also made by taking soup-stock 
and thickening it over the fire, coloring it with 
burned sugar, and pouring it over the vegetable 
after it is put in the dish to go to the table. 
This gives a strong, marrowy flavor to it that is 
highly gratifying to many tastes—to mine, I con- 
fess. ‘Those that are fond of greasy vegetables 
put fat pork and bacon in when boiling it; and 
so cooked it finds favor with a great many. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


ULY ushers in—provided always that June 
has not already done so—a series of hot days. 
Americans constitutionally are inclined to fret 
about the weather. It is either too hot or too 
cold, too wet or too dry, too sunny or too 
cloudy. Now itis really a pity forso many peo- 
ple to make themselves uncomfortable by con- 
stant thinking about the necessary ills of life 
which would oftentimes pass lightly by us, i 
we did not look at them through a magnifying- 
glass until mole-hills became mountains. The 
truth is, that half those who suffer from mid- 
summer heat, suffer largely through the imagin- 
ation. Those, indeed, who are exposed to the 
burning rays of a July and August sun must 
frequently suffer, and that severely. But why 
should ladies who sit in darkened parlors, with 
fans, and ices, and all cool appurtenances about 
them, fret and fume about the hot weather? 
Why should any, be they men or women, be so 
foolish as to increase the temperature of the 
body by friction of the mind? In truth, the 
most comfortable way of spending a hot day is 
to engage in some steady employment. Do not 
labor violently; use moderation; but occupy 
yourself, either mentally or bodily, in something 
interesting. You will find your fan is seldom 
called into requisition, the ice-water stands neg- 
lected, and yet you yourself are very comfort- 
able. But once come to the conclusion that it 
is too hot to do any thing, and presently you 
will feel as ifina furnace. It grows hotter, hot- 
test, as you lament the discomfort of the day, 
and neither thin ——* nor fans, nor ices 
willrelieve you. Try the other method, and see 
if occupation, in a calm and quiet state of mind, 
will not render life in midsummer not only en- 
durable, but pleasant. 





Some young lady whose duty it was to copy 
her father’s manuscript before sending it to the 
printer’s used jocosely to say that she was guided 
in her work by the three following rules: If a 
letter was dotted it was not an i; if a letter was 
crossed it wasn’t t; and if a word began with a 
capital letter it didn’t begin a sentence. Editors 
and others whose fate it is to examine carelessly 
prepared manuscripts need to adopt those rules, 
and many others of a similar nature. 





Professor Bohmer, of Zurich, gives it as his 
opinion in a Berlin magazine—The Woman’ s Agent 
—that women should be admitted to the privi- 
leges of existing colleges, rather than that spe- 
cial schools be established for them. To him 
this seems advisable on economical grounds, be- 
cause the number of women students will prob- 
ably be too limited for some time to come to 
justify establishing special courses. 


Orders have been issued to the effect that no 
visitors shall be hereafter admitted into those 
rooms of the United States Treasury Depart- 
ment where money is counted and exposed, ex- 
cept by a written permit from the proper au- 
thority. A short time ago two thousand notes 
of ten dollars each were stolen from the Treas- 
ury. They were of the series of 1869, from No. 
H3,530,001* to No. -H3,532,000*, inclusive. The 
Treasurer has issued a notice requesting busi- 
ness men to watch for the stolen notes, and to 
detain parties presenting them, if suspicion at- 
taches to them—and, in any case, to notify the 
Treasury Department of the presentation. A re- 
ward will be paid to any person through whose 
instrumentality the thief may be detected. 


By the will ot Miss Sophia Smith, who recent- 
ly died in Hattield, Massachusetts, provision is 
made for the establishment of a college in Hamp- 
shire County for the higher education of youn 
women. The institution is to bear the name o 
Smith College. If there is more than $300,000 
left after paying other legatees, the whole is to go 
to the cobs: if less, it is to accumulate until it 
reaches that sum. To secure it, Northampton 
must make the required contribution of $25,000 
within two years, otherwise it goes to Hatfield. 
Not more than half the bequest may be invested 
in buildings and grounds; the other half is to 
be a permanent fund, of which the interest only 
is to be used forever, for furnishing teachers, 
library, and apparatus, and the — purposes 
and objects of the institution. Miss Smith says 
in her will: ‘‘I would have the education suited 
to the mental and physical wants of women. It 
is not my design to render my sex any the less 
feminine, but to develop, as fully as may be, the 
powers of womanhood, and to furnish women 
with the means of usefulness, happiness, and 
honor now withheld from them. It is my opin- 
ion that by the higher and more thorough Chris- 
tian education of women their wrongs will be re- 
dressed, their wages adjusted, their weight of in- 
fluence in reforming the evils of society greatly 
increased ; as teachers, as writers, as mothers, as 
members of society, their power for good will be 
incaleulably enlarged.” 





The diamond known as the “Star of South 
Africa,” which was found at the Cape of Good 
Hope about a year ago, has been cut, and proves 
a matchless stone Of most resplendent quality, 





and then take it up and put it intoa pan. There 





Straw hat, with a sort of projecting visor in front, 





will be no end of juice to this vegetable ; and un- 





weighing about 186 grains. It is understood to 


At the last ball of the Tuileries a lady from 
South America almost mesmerized her Majesty 
by her charms. Mademoiselle Isnagha is one of 
the blondest of the blondes, with eyes dark and 
large, and sparkling with mildness and intelli- 


gence, lips like roses, and air and grace by no 
means common, and a toilette simplicity itself. 





A remarkable women died at Uxbridge, En- 
gland, a short time ago, at the age of ninety- 
two. She had lived for years in seclusion, hav- 
ing defied the gossip of a country town. After 
her death it came to light that she was the 
daughter of a Spanish nobleman of high distinc- 
tion. In early life she contracted a clandestine 
marriage with the Count De Chantal, of France, 
who was a general in the French army under the 
first Napoleon, and who fell at Waterloo. Ex- 
iled from her native country, as well as from 
France, she took refuge in Bnglana soon after 
the restoration of peace, and lived on her scanty 
income at Uxbridge. 

The Pn of Egypt has conceived the idea 
of uniting his eldest son, Mohammed Tewfik 
Pasha, to the daughter of his brother, Mustapha 
Pasha, minister of the Sultan. The two brothers 
have been at enmity for years, and the recent 
dispute between the Sultan and the Viceroy is 
stated to have been fomented by Mustapha Pa- 
sha, The projected alliance is, therefore, a sign 
of returning amity, and a bit of policy. The 
Sultan may not relish the idea, however. 





The estate of the late Albert D. Richardson, 
which is situated at Woodside, New Jersey, was 
recently sold by order of the Court of Chancery 
in Essex County. The salé was made on behalf 
of Mrs. M‘Farland-Richardson, and of the chil- 
dren of the deceased. 





A good story is told of the great homeopathic 
yhysician, Dr. Cabarrus, who recently died in 
aris. Mlle. Julie Barron was half sick, and 
wholly ill-humored. She sent for him. ‘ What 
is the matter?’ asked the doctor, 

“Oh, I hardly know myself,” she replied. 
‘My spirits are terribly urequal. Sometimes I 
am greatly elated, and then I suddenly sink into 
the deepest melancholy.”’ 

After a moment’s reflection Cabarrus said, 
gravely: 

“T am afraid there is but one way to cure 
you.” 

“ What is it?’ she inquired, eagerly. 

“You must get married,’’ he replied, with a 
mirthful twinkle of the eye, but still keeping a 
grave face. 

‘“*Well,”’ said Mlle. Barron, after a little hesi- 
tation, followed by a long-drawn sigh of relief; 
‘perhaps you are right. Would you marry me ?”’ 
‘* Ma chere,” replied Cabarrus, blandly; ‘ the 
doctor prescribes, but he doesn’t take his own 
medicines.” 





In Charlotte Bronté’s recently published let- 
ters she thus expresses her views regarding mar- 
riage: ‘*Do not be overpersuaded to marry a 
man you can never respect—I do not say love ; 
because, I think, if you can respect a person be- 
fore marriage, moderate love at least will come 
after; and as to intense passion, I am convinced 
that is no desirable feeling. In the first place, 
it seldom or never meets with a requital; and, 
in the second place, if it did the feeling would 
be only temporary: it would last the honey- 
moon, and then, perhaps, give place to disgust. 
Certainly this would be the case on the man’s 
part; and on the woman’s—God help her, if she 
is left to love passionately and alone.” 





The one hundredth anniversary of Beethoven's 
birthday is to be celebrated by a grand festival 
at Vienna, on October 23. The entertainment 
will last four days, during which there will be 
concerts and operatic performances of Beetho- 
ven’s works, in which the principal celebrities 
of Germany will take part. 





A railroad disaster occurred a short time ago 
in Vermont. One of the sufferers was rushing 
wildly about when some one asked if he was 
hurt. ‘‘No,” said he, ‘but I can’t find fay 
umbrella.” 





A singular story comes from Paris concerning 
a man who, having been attacked with a deliri- 
ous fever, was sent to aninsane asylum. On re- 
covering, he asked to be released, but was refused. 
He insisted that he was a ruined man unless he 
returned to his lodgings, as his whole fortune, 
$10,000, was exposed there, He was dressed so 
meanly and his lodgings were so sordid that the 
only answer given to these earnest entreaties was 
to order a shower-bath for him. Ashe continued 
to make this request, the authorities ordered a 
search to be made in his lodgings. The rickety 
furniture was found to contain nothing but rub- 
bish, and the poor fellow was with more confi- 
dence deemed crazy. At last he comprehended 
the logic of mad-doctors, and confessed that he 
was under a delirium when he raved about his 
$10,000. The doctors held this as proof positive 
of his cure. He was released. He ran to his 
lodgings. Every thing he had was sold. He set 
to work to search for the purchasers. It was like 
hunting for a needle in a haystack; but at last 
he did find the person who had bought his bed. 
He gave him $20 for the mattress the latter had 
purchased for $3, and in it found the $10,000 he 
had hidden there. 





Astrange accident occurred a few days ago in 
Lawrence, Massachusetts. A boy threw a tor- 
pedo into the mouth of a little girl as she was 
returning from school. It exploded, and lacer- 
ated her tongue and mouth severely. The Fourth 
of July, alas! will bring a long list of more fatal 
accidents. 

There are two hundred and thirty assistant 
marshals occupied in the duties attendant upon 
making out the census in this city. 





A clever author, many years ago, wrote a piece 
called “‘The Woman who Waits’’—singularly 
well named, for it has been waiting in the cup- 
board of the Théatre Francais ever since. The 
want of gallantry on the part of the committee 
in keeping a lady —- 80 long is to be atoned 
for by the more gallant Dupressori, of Baden- 
Baden, who will produce the lady who has been 
waiting to the creme de la creme of an audience 





have been purchased by a London jeweler. 


this summer. 
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left nostril scents the perfume of rose and lily as deftly as its twin brother on 


Fichu Collar of Velvet Ribbon and Lace, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See 

















the other. side of the face. In walking, the left leg does as much duty a 

illustrations on page 457. Md “ > y as 

Har i , 1 ‘bt i ' three the right; and I have yet: to learn that there is any difference between the 

in re wide, pie yea se cadena eager sipn two Fel and » left foot and the right when they are alternately planted on the ground, either 
= oe ‘hake 52 ot valves tl inch ade quarter «in running, leaping, or walking ; and whether they do not equally well sustain 
ree-quarters an: inc: i ’~ the whole: t of the body when the body requires their support. But 


* between theright hand and the left there is an appreciable difference, a dif- 


is rit ‘ference which I maintain to be the work of art, of prejudice, of habit, and 
pate ryt ory ripe aie Vig. ed the sped Ping Beal me aan nate f ee ¢, not of nature. ‘It'is true, doctors. sometimes tell us that ihe 
straigh ith partege wate, a ‘..pdsition of the heart onthe left side of the body renders it desirable that we 


ners, and cut away the — material on the under side. To the under 
edges of the front of the sew two pieces of Swiss muslin laid double, two 

inches square, and to the middle 
of each of these fasten a piece 


should: not use the left hand so frequently and so constantly as the right, 
lest. we should, somehow or 
other, damage, or. weary, or 


























m : interfere with the action of that 
of the wide velvet ribbon eight _ Mtertere with the | 
inches long; slope the low most. important organ. This 
px ; “a is a statement which I, for one, 


ends of the ribbon. To the up- 
per edges of the Swiss muslin 
pieces sew two 3; of the wide 
velvet.- To the tat the back 
of the collar fasten two ends of 
velvet twelve inches long, and 


should feel more inclined to be- 

. lieve if the same reasoning were 
applied to the left leg. But the - 
doctors'‘do not go this length ; 
and, with all deference to their 
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Fig. 2.—Suir ror Girt From 10 To 12 YEARS oLp. 
Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
. Nolte it g 


Fig. 1.—Surt ror Girt From 10 To 12 YEARS OLD. 
Front. 


For pattors sad Gomsigton ape Culprenamn. Seta naam 4 Fig. 2.—Care or Suir ror Girt rrom 6 To 8 YEARS OLD, 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XTX., Fig. 52. 









above them fasten two loops of 
the same. ‘To the under edge 
of the collar sew a piece of the 
wide lace; this must be gath- 
ered at the point in the back, 
and arranged in several wind- 
ings so as to form a kind of 
half rosette, which surrounds the 
loops there. Gather the lace at 
the front of the collar, and bring 
it around the edges of the Swiss 
muslin pieces so that it lies on 
the velvet ends; arrange in two 
windings over the loops, and 


w 


superior knowledge of anatomy 
and physiology, I am unconvinced 
and incredulous on this subject, 
and hold that the left hand is the 
innocent victim of an unfounded 
delusion. 

The English name of this neg- 
- lected member of. the human 
form divine is highly suggestive 
of the wrong committed against 
it. It is called the ‘‘left” because 
it is left out of the proper course 
of work and business, left out of 
consideration, left to neglect, and 
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fasten there. Continuethelace , j ) aN even to scorn. ‘The Romans 
from the corners of the front (YZ AY | called it sinister, the French call 
seven inches and a quarter; Ca) BAF it gauche, and the Germans 


slope the straight edge of the links; none of which words con- 


Fig. 2.—Patretot ror Dress FOR 
Girt From 6 To 8 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description 
see ee No, IX., 
gs. 22-24, 


Fig. 2.—Pa.eror ror Dress ror Gir 
FROM 8 To 10 YEARs OLD. 
For pattern see Supplemen 
0. 1X., Figs. 92-4: i 
description see No. VII. 
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From 8 To 10 YEARS OLD. 
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Fig. 1.—Suit ror Girt From 6 To 8 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No, XVIII, Figs. 48-51. 


) Fig. 1.—Surr ror Girt From 6 To 8 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement 
4 No. X., Fie. 25. : 


lace toward the end until it is half an 
inch wide, and to this sloped side sew a 
similar sloped piece of lace, so as to form 
a kind of scarf ends ; these ends are fas- 
tened to the belt in putting on the col- 
lar. Finish by sewing a bow of velvet 
without ends to the front of the collar. 


vey the English meaning of aban- 
donment. But, on the principal too 
often and too commonly at work in 
the world, of giving a dog a bad 
name and then hanging him, the 
word sinister, applied to the poor 
left hand, has come to signify any 
course of proceeding that is. dark, 
wicked, or malignant. A man with 
a ‘*sinister” expression of counte- 
nance is held to be the reverse of 
amiable or agreeable; a ‘‘sinister” 
report or rumor is one that is laden 
with evil. Todo a thing ‘‘ over the 





THE LEFT HAND. 


OW is it that this excellent mem- 

ber of the human body is treated 

with an amount of neglect and injustice 
greater than is bestowed on any other? 
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We make no distinction in our favors & ws left” means not to do it; a ‘‘left- 
® 6 a ° S N . wes . * 
between the right eye and the left.‘ The ¢ SX » \ handed compliment” is an insult in 
: = Seana . ‘ SA\ seorrice + ‘“ 
one can see as well as the other; and N NV disguise; and ‘‘a left-handed mar- 
the left eye can appreciate the charms N\ riage” is either no marriage ai all, 
of a lovely woman or a beautiful land- \ N\ \ or a marriage which the lord of 
scape as well as the right. The left ear “ — creation who contracts it is much 


is as acutely susceptible of the sounds of Dress For Girt From 12 To 14 YEARS oLpD.—FRont anp Back. : too high and mighty to avow. The 
pleasure or of pain as the right. The For pattern and description see Supplement, No, VIIL, Figs. 19-21. ‘*bar-sinister” in heraldry signifies 

















* illegitimacy ; and ‘‘ left” being in one sense the oppo- 
site of ‘‘right,” has been held, with the grossest in- 
justice, to be that other opposite of right which is des- 
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ignated as ‘‘ wrong. 


All faculties of mind and body suffer impair- 
ment and diminution from disuse. No man or 
woman in civilized séciety can turn his or her 
ears backward and forward to catch a sound 
in either direction, as all wild ‘animals 
can do who live in a state of constant 
alarm or danger from enemies. The sav- 
age aborigines of the American continent, 


and other wild tribes in every part 
of the world, where men are com- 
pelled to rely upon their own vig- 
ilance and strength for protection 
against opponents, possess this fac- 
ulty; while their European. and 
other compeers, accustomed to rely 
upon the law and upon the police 
for their security against aggres- 
sion, have completely lost it.. In 
like manner the blind, who are de- 


Fig. 1.—Ficuu Cottar or VELVET RIBBON 
AND LACE.—FRONT. 


prived of the most precious of all 
the faculties, are endowed with a 
more exquisite sensibility of touch 
and hearing than people who can 
see, simply because they are driven 
by painful necessity to cultivate and 
make the most of such faculties as 
remain tothem. One who is wholly 
deprived of his right hand learns to 
use the left, and to apply it to every 
purpose of dexterity or skill, until he 
makes it as efficient as its fellow. 
Children, when they first begin to 
take notice of the world in which 
they live, so commonly use both 
hands alike that they have to be cor- 
rected by their parents and nurses, 
and to be taught systematically to 
give the right hand the preference in 
conveying the food to their mouths, 
and never to let the left hand do that 
which it is the custom of society to 
perform with the right. We are 
told in the Book of Judges that 
during the fearful civil war between 
Israel and the tribe of Benjamin 
there were seven hundred chosen 
men of the latter who were left- 
handed, and that every one of these 
warriors could “sling stones at an 
hair's breadth, and not miss.” 
Thus each man was worth two in 
battle, because he had been trained 
to make his left hand equal to his 
right. If seven hundred men could 
have been thus educated, why not 
seven thousand, or seven hundred 
thousand, or the whole human race ? 
There is no reason against it*but 
habit, prejudice, and fashion. As 
to the doctor's reason, apropos of 
th. heart, I shall take the liberty of 
considering it unfounded until it 
shall be satisfactorily proved, in the 
case of any left-handed man or wo- 
man, that the action of his or her 
heart has been injuriously affected 
by his or her ambidexterity. 





CLASSICAL EDUCATION 
FOR WOMEN. 


a are few prejudices more 
ill-founded than the prejudices 
entertained by some men against 
women being taught Greek and 
Latin, simply because they think it 
an innovation. In past centuries it 
was neither an uncommon thing for 
women to be classical scholars, nor 





was their being so regarded by men as any thing unfeminine, 
The nuns in the Middle Ages often made light the heavy hours 
of convent life by writing holy meditations in Latin, and their 
confessors never seem to have thought this a sin worthy 
of. penance. Many a pretty mouth in England, in the 
time of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, could trip through 
an ode of Pindar as easily as it could warble a love 
song. Lady Jane Grey, the tender harmony of 
whose brief life, and the gentle dignity of whose 
early death, are more truly womanly than perhaps 
our thing else in woman’s history, preferred to sit 
in her room, reading Greek, rather than ride through 
the greenwood with the merry music of horn and 
hound, or glide through the dance. Margaret Ro- 
per, the most devoted of daughters, could 
have floored in a classical explanation many 
a pompous old don who laughs now at female 
scholarship. To. go abroad, Margaret of 
Valois, the most daintily finished of coquettes, 
could discourse in Latin quite as gracefully 
as she could prattle about a new head-dress. 
Isabella, Marchioness of Mantna, who, as a 



















































Linac PonceEe Basque Bett. 


For pattern and description see Supplement. 
of No. IV. Figs. 10-1, : 


VioLeT Poutt DE Sore 
Basque BEtr. 


For pattern and description 
see Supplement, No. IL., 
Fig. 8. 







Gray Monarr Basque BEtt. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. III, Fig. 9. 
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GarpEN GLOVE For GiRL From 6 To 8 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XL, Figs. 26 and 27. 


Fig. 2.—Ficuu CoLuar OF VELVET 
Ripgon anp Lace.—Back. 


wife and mother, might have been 
placed on an altar by the most fas- 
tidious husband, could construe 
Virgil as prettily as she could toss 
her baby. Why, then, if these wo- 
men could be modest and attract- 
ive, and domestic beyond what 
most of their sex are at this day, 
and yet possess classical knowl- 
edge, should some men of the nine- 
teenth century think of the acquire- 
ment of such knowledge by their 
daughters or sisters, or female 
friends, as a dangerous experiment 
which will, perhaps, turn society 
upside down? There are few things 
more painful to a thoughtful woman 
at the present day than to listen to 
the style-of conversation with which 
girls, often with bright, intelligent 
faces, regale each other or their 
neighbors at the dinner-table, or 
their partners at a ball. It savors 
by turns of the milliner, of the love 
verses in an almanac, and the sta- 
ble-boy. Men who have scarce a 
grain of sense in their heads com- 
plain of this, and say that it is be- 
cause girls spend all their time in 
reading novels, some drenched in 
sickly sentiment, and some glitter- 
ing with the tinsel of flashy fastness, 
which other women have written. 
To this we, in some measure, agree. 
But if these complaining gentle- 
men set up their backs, even while 
they complain, at the name of high 
female education, all we can say to 
them is, that both novel-readers 
and novel-writers must remain the 
same, if nothing is done to improve 
either, Girls who were brought up 
on the best intellectual food would 
not be satisfied with any sort of 
washy, unwholesome stuff which 
might be set before them. In the 
novel-reading world there would be 
a demand for a better artigle, and 
the ladies who supplied it would 
have to work up to this higher 
standard. 
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ww“ : d Ys, THE DANGERS OF 

is : Uae Re 4“ tthe KISSING. 

WE SNe SN TT — ees i : : ; EF FORTIN says that the in- 
discriminate kissing of chil- 

dren is a detestable habit, which 

should be severely censured. As 

a rule, any epidermic contact may 


Fig. 1.—Gray Mouatr Dress with 
Basque. 


For — of Basque and description see 
upplement, No. III., Fig. 9. 


Fig. 2.—Litac Poncee Dress WITH 
Basque. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IV., Figs. 10-12. 


Fig. 3.—Viotet Pout pe Sore 
Dress witH Basque. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. it, Fig. 8, . 
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serve as the means of tenngeniiing disease. The 
mucous membrane of the lips and eyes absorb so 
easily that the les cary Sinem ot ’ thought 

the to which children are exposed. 
3 haye substituted for ‘nb dbase of 
kissing a graceful of hands, They like- 


wise are careful never to permit children to am 
th 


with their nurses—a tice that is franght wi 
evil. Persons Sanit: extatend themselyes with 
kissing children’s hair and hands, remembering 
that a kiss may carry with it sickness, and even 
death, 





ONE GIRL OF THE PERIOD, 


Sus. is not beautiful by leave . 
Of any classic school ; 

I doubt her winsome loveliness 
Could be described by rule. 

Yet though no.‘‘Poet’s dream” is she, 
Hers are the form and face d 

That lend themselves with subtle ease 
To every modish grace. 


No matter how the hats may tower, 


Nor how ue they be, 
By girlhood’s gentle right. divine 
A crownéd queen walks 


she. 
Though draperies may flaunt or cling, 
And flout artistic law; 
Yet, when she wears them, you shall say 
Their grace is without flaw. 


One morning, in the May of Mays, 
Pacing my garden round, 
I marked a royal martyr-Rose 
Close to a tall stake bound. 
“Poor victim of the gardener’s art,” 
I said, ‘* your doom is sealed ; 
Poor buds! your caskets of delight 
Shall never be revealed,” 


But yesterday I passed that way, 
Lured by a breath of Rose, 
And, bending ‘neath a weight of bloom, 


The fettered stalk 
‘Ah! Nature, spite of gardener’s art, 


Achieves her ‘own sweet will,” 
I said; ‘behold my Standard Rose, 
ill! 


A very sweet Rose still 





FANCY PICTURE-FRAMES. 


T present there is quite a rage for fancy pic- 
ture-frames, and the shop windows, as well 
as parlors and libraries of people of taste, abound 
in various specimens of carved walnut and other 
dark frames, which to most persons are far pret- 
tier than the stiff gilt ones of former days, and 
for engravings or photographs are especially ap- 
propriate, 

In carved wood an endless variety of designs 
is to be met with; some very elaborate, and 
others within the capabilities of almost any one 
who can handle his penknife. 

We have met with some very pretty imitations 
of carved wood, produced by laying hot pieces 
of iron on the smooth wood, so as to burn the 
impression into the surface. Various figures can 
thus be formed, and the darkened appearance 
given to it by this operation is not objectionable. 

Instead of joining the frames in the corners, 
as usually done, the 
most approved fash- 
ion nowadays is to 
have them cross and 
project an inch or 
two beyond the cor- 
ner; and often, for 
variety, another piece 
is made tocross these 
corners diagonally, 
as represented in 
Fig. 1. 

Fro. 1. _ The best and pret- 

tiest material for such 
frames is black-walnut, finished in boiled linseed- 
oil; but a very good substitute can be provided 
in ash, chestnut, or even white pine, which, aft- 
er the carving is finished, may be treated with a 
coat of vandyke-brown, mixed in turpentine; if 
this is not dark enough when dry, repeat the 
coat. The wood will thus be stained, not painted, 
and, when rubbed down with fine sand-paper and 
glass, may be oiled as walnut. 

Pretty imitations of the carved frames are 
made by the addition of leaves and flowers of 
leather-work, which should be made of thick 
leather, so as to increase the desired resemblance 
to carvings. An ivy-vine entwined around the 
sides, or a few leaves and flowers in the corners, 
will have a pretty effect. 

Full directions for making leather-work have 
already been given in a former Number of the 
Bazar. Therefore they need not be repeated here. 

The frame having been stained, as before di- 
rected, and the leaves and flowers prepared, they 
must be securely fastened to the wood with fine 
gimp tacks, so that they will adhere closely, and 
be in no danger of brushing off when dusted. 
Then stain them to match the rest of the frame, 
and either varnish with a small brush, or leave 
it without to represent oiled work. 

A pretty frame is made by combining the cone 
and acorn work with the leather-work. Thus 
oak leayes in leather are excellent imitations of 
the brown forest leaves at the time the acorns 
are ripe; and by using the natural acorns, glued 
firmly on, with the leather leaves, the effect of 
the combination is exceedingly happy. 

Pretty moulded oval frames may be obtained 
from the turner’s in the state in which they are 
taken to the gilder’s. After staining the frame, 
if found to be too rough, a good coat of shellac 
must be applied, and when dried in, the whole 
surface must be rubbed well with sand-paper. 
If still rough, another coat and another rubbing 
will be needed. When smooth, the oak leaves 
may be arranged in groups on the sides, top, 
and bottom, and the acorns glued on with 

















warm glue. Liquid glue will 
not answer for “this -work. 
See Fig. 2. 2 ‘ 

In like manner other de- -, 
signs of leaves and flowers. 
may be applied with advant- 
age, using the brown nuts, 
or seed vessels; in plate of © 
acorns ; of, if more admired, 

produced making a 
contintous wn with ten- 
drils, stéms, etc., around the 

Another: ‘of these fancy frames is man- 
ufactured thus: the bark 
selecting the kind which peels off 


tion of carving. ; 

By spreading out the larger pieces, with a 
weight ie them, they will flatten out and sea- 
son in a few weeks, ai tiphdeve dry place, The 
rough outside bark can easily be removed, leay- 
ing the intermediate layer to. be used for our 
purposes. A good brushing will remove the 
powdered tracks of the worms, and this inner 
bark will be found ready for use. 

Now, with a sharp knife, cut the strips the 
proper width, and lay them upon the frame, 
which should be of rough wood on the upper 
side, in order that the glue may stick well. 
Next, glue the strips firmly along, so as to 
cover the frame entirely on its upper side, and 
wherever necessary to piece the wood let them 
be joined as neatly as possible. This can be 
done better by cutting irregular edges than by a 
straight, square seam, as the crooked lines of 
the former will be easily mistaken for a part of 
the natural roughness of the bark. The edges 
of the frame must, of course, be covered with 
the same material, and the addition of a few 
leaves of leather-work, or some cones or acorns, 
will improve the appearance. Or, if a plainer 

7 . style is preferred, 

: i the frame may be 
made with crossed 
corners, as shown in 
Figs. 1 and, 3, and 
the whole covered 
with the bark. A 
coat of varnish will 
bring out the fine 
3 colors and shading 
of the wood. 

For the _ little 
standing frames for 
cartes de visite an endless variety of styles may be 
produced. Little strips for the foundation can 
be easily cut out with a penknife, and. tacked 
together in the corners, then stained, and cov- 
ered with seed-work (as described in- a former 
Number of the Bazar), or fine cone or acorn 
work, moss, leather, or bark. 

Some are made by joining pieces of prickly 
twigs, gathered in the woods or garden, which 
can either be varnished, so as to show the nat- 
ural color, or be made to imitate coral by the 
application of a coat of red sealing-wax, dis- 
solved in spirits of wine. 

A beautiful stand for framing a group of cartes 
de visite may be made by cutting a piece of thin 
wood, or bookbinders’ board, into an ornamental 
shape, somewhat like the cut. Let the edges be 
irregular, and cut by some fanciful design; then 

a. make six oval openings through 
the board, of a size just large 
enough for the pictures to 
show well through them. (See 
Fig. 4.) Next, bind the outer 
edges with a dark ribbon, or 
strip of brown or black mus- 
lin, by gluing or pasting it on, 
and also around the edges of 
the oval openings. Then cov- 
er the whole of the surface 
with whatever kind of work is desired, whether 
leather, cone, and acorn, seed, moss, and lich- 
ens, or bark; either will be very pretty, and 
suitable and tasteful combinations can be made 
of the whole variety. 

When all is covered, take a strip of thin wood 
long enough to form the foot, and with a piece 
of strong muslin or thin leather, for a hinge, 
fasten it to the back of the board, so that it will 
stand upright. ‘Then take pieces of thick brown 
paper, cut the shape of an ordinary carte de vi- 
site, but about an inch larger; lay them over 
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’ the openings on the wrong side, and paste them 


around, across the bottom, and on both sides, 
leaving them open at the top. When these are 
dry, the photographs can be slipped into their 
places. A coat of varnish will improve the looks 
of the work. One who is expert in using tools 
can make very beautiful stands of this deserip- 
tion by the help of a keyhole saw. The most 
elaborate designs in open-work can be executed 
with that tool from black-walnut. 

Another very different and delicate kind of 
frame for these little pictures is made of the 
white pith of the water or reed grass. The 
long white strips of this curious substance are 
cut into proper lengths, and may be bent over, 
while fresh, into graceful shapes; while a fine 
wire run through the centre of the pith will give 
the proper stiffness to keep it in position. 

These are quite new, and although very frail, 
and liable to be soiled by dust, can be made 
very ornamental, and"to resemble alabaster de- 
signs. Thick gum-arabic will be best for unit- 
ing the little ornamental parts; and pins with 
small heads, which must be buried in the pith, 
will keep the corners firmly together, they being 
afterward cut off on the under side. 

A piece of clear glass fitted into one of these 
little frames, with a profile picture in the cen- 
tre, it being gummed on the back so as to show 
through the glass, looks well. 
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THE AGENT’S REPORT, 


Ow the south coast of Hampshire there is a 
little village which looks toward the Isle of 
Wight. It consists of a single street, and in 
front is a spacious beach which extends for miles, 
It is a charming place for those who:love seclu- 
sion to pass the summer months in, for the view 
is unsurpassed, and the chances for boating or 
yachting excellent. The village inn is comfort- 
able, and has not yet been demoralized by the 
influx of wealthy strangers, while there are nu- 
merous houses where visitors.may secure quiet 
accommodations and a large share of comfort. 

It was about six weeks after the disappearance 
of Hilda, and about a fortnight after Zillah’s de- 

ré in search of her, that a man drove into 
this village from Southampton, up to a house 
which was at the extreme eastern end, and in- 
quired for Miss Davis. He was asked to come 
in; and after waiting for a few minutes in the 
snug parlor, a lady entered. The slender and 
elegant figure, the beautiful features, and well- 
bred air of this lady, need not be again described 
to those who have already become acquainted 
with Miss Krieff. Nor need Gualtier’s personal 
appearance be récounted once more to those who 
have already a sufficient acquaintance with his 
physiognomy. 

She shook hands with him im silence, and then, 
taking a chair and motioning him to another, she 
sat for some time looking at him. At length she 
uttered one single word : 

‘Well ?” 

“Tt’s done,” said Gualtier, solemnly. 
all over.” 

Hilda caught her breath—giving utterance to 
what seemed something between a sob and a 
sigh, but she soon recovered herself. 

Gualtier was sitting néar to her. He leaned 
forward as Hilda sat in silence, apparently over- 
come by his intelligence, and in a low whisper 
he said: 

“Do you not feel inclined to take a walk 
somewhere?” ~ 

Hilda said nothing, but, rising, she went. up 
stairs, and in a few minutes returned dressed for 
a walk. The two then set out, and Hilda led 
the way to the beach. Along the beach they 
walked for a long distance, until at length they 
came to a place which was remote from any hu- 
man habitation. Behind was the open country, 
before them the sea, whose surf came rolling in 
in long, low swells, and on either side lay the 
beach. Here they sat down on some rocks that 
rose above the sand, and for some time said. no- 
thing. Hilda was the first to speak. Before 
saying any thing, however, she looked all around, 
as though to assure herself that they were out of 
the reach of all listeners. ‘Then she spoke, in a 
slow, measured voice: 

*<Ts she gone, then?” 

‘*She is,” said Gualtier. | 

There was another long silence. What Hil- 
da’s feelings were could not be told by her face. 
To outward appearance she was calm and un- 
moved, and perhaps she felt so in her heart. And 
yet, on the other hand, it may have been some- 
thing more than this, Gualtier sat looking at 
her in silence, waiting for her to speak again, 
attending on her wishes as usual; for this man, 
who could be so merciless to others, in her pres- 
ence resigned all his will to hers, and seemed to 
be only anxious to do her pleasure, whatever it 
might be. 

‘¢ Tell me about it,” said Hilda at length, with- 
out moving, and still keeping her eyes fixed ab- 
stractedly on the sea. 

Gualtier then began with his visit to Zillah at 
Tenby. He spoke of Zillah’s joy at getting the 
letter, and her eager desire to be once more with 
her friend, and so went on till the time of their 
arrival at Marseilles. He told how Zillah all the 
way could talk of nothing else than Hilda; of 
her feverish anxiety to travel as fast as possible; 
of her fearful anticipations that Hilda might 
have a relapse, and that after all she might be 
too late; how excited she grew, and how de- 
spairing, when she was told that the steamers 
had stopped running, and how eagerly she accept- 
ed his proposal to go on in a yacht. The story 
of such affectionate devotion might have moved 
even the hardest heart, but Hilda gave no sign 
of any feeling whatever. She sat motionless— 
listening, but saying nothing. Whether Gual- 
tier himself was trying to test her feelings by 
telling so piteous a story, or whether some re- 
morse of his own, and some compassion for so 
loving a heart, still lingering within him, forced 
him to tell his story in this way, can not be 
known. Whatever his motives were, no effect 
was produced on the listener, as far as outward 
signs Were concerned. 

‘With Mathilde,” said he, ‘‘ I had some dif- 
ficulty. She was very unwilling to leave her 
mistress at such a time to make a voyage alone, 
but she was a timid creature, and I was able to 
work upon her fears. I told her that her mis- 
tress had committed a crime against the English 
laws in running away and living under an as- 
sumed name ; that her husband was now in En- 
gland, and would certainly pursue his wife, have 
her arrested, and punish severely all who had 
aided or abetted her. This terrified the ‘silly 
creature greatly; and then, by the offer of a 
handsome sum and the promise of getting her a 
good situation, I soothed her fears and gained 
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| her consent to desert her mistress. She is now 
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inkepice: and has already gained a ew situa- 
ion. 


“¢ Where ?” said Hilda, abruptly. 

“In Highgate Seminary, the place that I was 
connected with. formerly. She is teacher of 
French, on a good salary.” 

**Is that safe?” said Hilda, after some th 3 

Why nov?” e thought 

‘¢She might give trouble,” 


» “Oh no. Her situation is a good one, and - 


she need never leave it.” 

“*T can scarcely see how she can retain it 
long; she may be turned out, and then—we may 
see something of her.” 

‘* You forget that I am aware of her movements, 
and:can easily puta stop toany efforts of that kind.” 
“¢Still I should be better satisfied if she were 
France—or somewhere.” 

“Should you? Then I can get her a place in 
France, where-you will never hear of her again.” 

Hilda was silent. 

““My plan about the. yacht,” said Gualtier, 
‘‘was made before I left London. I said no- 
thing to you about it, for I thought it might not 
succeed. The chief difficulty was to obtain men 
devoted: to my interests. I made a journey to 
Marseilles first, and found out that there were 
several vessels of different sizes for sale. ‘The 
yacht was the best and most suitable for our 
purposes, and, fortunately, it remained unsold till 
I had reached Marseilles again with her. I ob- 
tained the men in London. It was with some 
difficulty, for it was not merely common ruffians 
that I wanted, but seamen who could sail a ves- 
sel, and at the same time be willing to take part 
in the act which I contemplated. I told them 
that all which was required of them was to sail 
for two days or so, and then leave the vessel. I 
think they imagined it was a plan to make mon- 
ey by insuring the vessel and then deserting her. 
Such things are often done. I had to pay the 
rascals heavily; but I was not particular, and, 
fortunately, they all turned out to be of the right 
sort, except one—but no matter about him.” 

“Except one!” said Hilda. ‘* What do you 
mean by that ?” 

“*T will explain after a while,” said Gualtier. 

‘* Tf she had not been so innocent,” said Gual- 
tier, ‘‘I do not see how my plan could have suc- 
ceeded. But she knew nothing. She didn’t 
even know enough to make inquiries herself. 
She accepted all that I said with the most im- 
plicit: trust, and believed it all as though it were 
Gospel. It was, therefore, the easiest thing in 
the world to manage her. Her only idea was 
to get to you.” 

Gualtier paused for a moment. 

‘“*Go on,” said Hilda, coldly. 

‘Well, all the preparations were made, and 
the day came. Mathilde had left. She did not 
seem to feel the desertion much. She said no- 
thing at all to me about the loss of her maid, al- 
though after three or four years of service it 
must. have been galling to her to lose her maid 
so abruptly, and to get such a letter as that silly 
thing wrote at my dictation. She came on board, 
and seemed very much satisfied with all the ar- 
rangements. I had done every thing that I could 
think of to make it pleasant for her—on the same 
principle, I suppose,” he added, dryly, ‘‘that they 
have in jails—where they are sure to give a good 
breakfast to a poor devil on the morning of his 
execution.” 

**-You may as well omit allusions of that sort,” 
said Hilda, sternly. 

Gualtier made no observation, but proceeded 
with his narrative. 

‘We sailed for two days, and, at length, came 
to within about fifty miles of Leghorn. During 
all that time she had been cheerful, and was much 
ondeck. She tried to read, but did not seem able 
todoso. She seemed to be involved in thought, 
as a general thing; and, by the occasional ques- 
tions which she asked, I saw that all her thoughts 
were about you and Naples. So passed the two 
days, and the second night came.” 

Gualtier paused. 

Hilda sat motionless, without saying a word. 
Gualtier himself seemed reluctant to go on; but 
he had to conclude his narrative, and so he forced 
himselt to proceed. 

‘*It was midnight”—he went on, in a very low 
voice—‘‘ it was exceedingly dark. The day had 
been fine, but the sky was now all overclouded. 
The sea, however, was comparatively smooth, 
and every thing was favorable to the undertak- 
ing. The boat was all ready. It was a good- 
sized boat, which we had towed behind us. I 
had prepared a mast and a sail, and had put 
some provisions in the locker. The men were 
all expecting—” 

‘Never mind your preparations,” exclaimed 
Hilda, fiercely. ‘‘Omit all that—go on, and 
don’t kill me with your long preliminaries.” 

“*Tf you had such a story to tell,” said Gual- 
tier, humbly, ‘‘ You would be glad to take refuge 
for a little while in preliminaries.” 

Hilda said nothing. ; 

“Tt was midnight,” said Gualtier, resuming 
his story once more, and speaking with percepti- 
ble agitation in the tones of his voice—‘‘ it was 
midnight, and intensely dark. The men were 
at the bow, waiting. All was ready. In the 
cabin all had been still for some time. Her 
lights had been put out an hour previously.” 

“Well?” said Hilda, with feverish impatience, 
as he again hesitated. i 

“‘ Well,” said Gualtier, rousing himself with a 
start from a momentary abstraction into which 
he had fallen—‘“ the first thing I did was to go 
down into the hold with some augers, and bore 
holes through the vessel’s bottom.” 

Another silence followed. : 

‘* Some augers,” scid Hilda, after a time. 
‘¢Did you need more than one?” 

‘*One might break.” 

‘Did any one go with you?” she persisted. 

**Yes—one of the men—the greatest ruffian 
of the lot. ‘Black Bill,’ he was called. I've 
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got something to-tell you about him. Ietook 
him down to help me, for I was afraid that I 
might not make a sure thing of it. Between us 
we di job. - The water began to rush. in 
through half a dozen holes, which we.succeeded 
in making, and we got out on deck as the yacht 
was rapidly filling.” 

Again Gualtier paused for some time. 

‘‘Why do you hesitate so?” asked Hilda, 
quite calmly. ; 

Gualtier looked at her for a moment, with 
something like surprise in his face; but without 
making any reply, he went on: 

‘¢ T hurried into the cabin and listened. There 
was no sound. I put my ear close to the inner 
door. All was utterly and perfectly still. She 
was evidently sleeping. I then hurried out and 
ordered the men into'the boat. Before embark- 
ing myself I went back to the hold, and reached 
my hands down. I felt the water. It was with- 
in less than three feet of the deck. It had filled 
very rapidly. I then went on board the boat, 
unfastened the line, and we pulled away, steer- 
ing east, as nearly as possible toward Leghorn. 
We had rowed for about half an hour, when I 
recollected that I ought to have locked the cabin 
door. But it was too late to return. We could 
never have found the schooner if we had tried. 
The night was intensely dark. by that 
time the schooner—was at the bottom of the 
sea f” 

A long silence followed. Hilda looked stead- 


ily out on the water, and Gualtier watched her, 


with hungry eyes. At last, as though she felt 
his eyes upon her, she turned and looked at him. 
A great change had come over her face. It 
was fixed and rigid and haggard—her eyes had 
something in them that was awful. Her lips 
were white—her face was ashen. She tried to 
speak, but at first no sound escaped. At last 
she spoke in a hoarse voice utterly unlike her 
own, 

‘* She is gone, then.” 

** For evermore !” said Gualtier. 

Hilda turned her stony face once more toward 
the sea, while Gualtier looked all around, and 
then turned his gaze back to this woman for 
whom he had done so much. 

‘* After a while”’—he began once more, in a 
slow, dull voice—‘‘ the wind came up, and we 
hoisted sail. -We went on our way rapidly, and 
by the middle of the following day we arrived at 
Leghorn. I paid the ren off and dismissed 
them. I myself came bi: k to London immedi- 
ately, over the Alps, throu, \Germany. I thought 
it best to avoid Marseilles. Ido not know what 
the men did with themseives; but I think that 
they would have made some trouble for me if I 
had not hurried away. Black Bill said as much 
when I was paying them. He said that when 
he made the bargain he thought it was only some 
‘bloody insurance business,’ and, if he had 
known what it was to have been, he would have 
made a different bargain. As it was, he swore 
I ought to double the amount I had promised. 
I refused, and we parted with some high words— 
he vowing vengeance, and I saying nothing.” 

“ Ah!” said Hilda, who had succeeded in re- 
covering something of her ordinary calm, ‘‘ that 
was foolish in you—you ought to have satisfied 
their demands.” 

‘*T have thought so since.” 

‘* They may create trouble. 
stopped their mouths.” 

**That is the very thing I wished to do; but 
I was afraid of being too lavish, for fear that 
they would suspect the importance of the thing. 
I thought if I appeared mean and stingy and 
poor they might conclude that [ was some very 
ordinary person, and that the affair was of a 
very ordinary kind—concerning very common 
people. If they suspected the true nature of 
the case they would be sure to inform the police. 
As it is, they will hold their tongues; or, at the 
worst, they will try and track me.” 

‘*'Track you ?” said Hilda, who was struck by 
something in Gualtier’s tone. 

**Yes; the fact is—I suppose I ought to tell 
you—I have been tracked all the way from Leg- 
horn.” 

“By whom ?” 

*¢ Black Bill—I don’t know how he managed 
it, but he has certainly kept on my track. I saw 
him at Brieg, in Switzerland, first; next I saw 
him in the railway station at Strasbourg; and yes- 
terday I saw him in London, standing opposite 
the door of my lodgings, as I was leaving for 
this place.” 

‘*'That looks bad,”. said Hilda, seriously. 

‘*He is determined to find out what this busi- 
ness is, and so he watches me. He doesn’t 
threaten, he doesn’t demand money—he is sim- 
ply watching. His game is a deep one.” 

“Do you suppose that the others are with 
him?” 

“Not at all. I think he is trying to work this 
up for himself.” 

“*Tt is bad,” said Hilda. ‘*‘ How do you know 
that he is not in this village?” 

‘As to that, it is quite impossible—and I 
never expect to see him again, in fact.” 

‘Why not?” 

‘Because I have thrown him off the track 
completely. While I was going straight to Lon- 
don it was easy for him to follow—especially as 
I did not care to dodge him on the continent ; 
but now, if he ever catches sight of me again he 
is much deeper than I take him +o be.” 

“* But perhaps he has followed you here.” 

“« That is impossible,” said Gualtier, confident- 
ly. “My mode of getting away from London was 
peculiar. As soon as I saw him opposite my lodg- 
ings my mind was made up; so I took the train 
for Bristol, and went about forty miles, when I 
got out and came back; then I drove to the Great 
Northern Station immediately, went north about 
twenty miles, and came back; after this I took 
the Southampton train, and came down last night. 
It would be rather difficult for one man to follow 
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another on such a journey. As to my lodgings, 
I do not intend to go back. He will probably 
inquire, and find that I have left all my things 
there, and I dare say he will watch that:place for 
the next six months at least, waiting for my re- 
turn, And so I think he-may be considered as 
finally disposed of.” 

re **You do not intend to send for your things, 

eng” 

‘“*No. There are articles there of considerable 
value ; but I will let them all go—it will be taken 
asa proof that lamdead. My friend Black Bill 
will hear of this, and fall in with that opinion. I 
may also arrange a ‘distressing casualty’ para- 
graph to iusert in the papers for his benefit.” 

Hilda now relapsed into silence once more, 
and seemed to lose herself in a fit of abstraction 
so profound that she was conscious of nothing 
around her. Gaaltier sat: her silently, 
and wondering whither her were tend- 
ing. <A long eet The surf was rolling 
on the shore, the wind was blowing lightly and 
gently over the.sen ; afar the blue water was dot- 
ted ————— sails; there were ships pass- 
ing in all directions, 
leaving behind 
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within a few inches of Hilda’s feet. She did not 
notice it; but this occurrence gave Gualtier a 
chance to interrupt her meditations. 

‘The tide is rising,” said he, abruptly ; ‘‘ the 
next wave will beup tous. We had better move.” 

It was with a stast that Hilda roused herself. 
Then she rose slowly, and walked up the beach 
with Gualtier. 

“T should like very much to know,” said he, 
at length, in an insinuating voice, ‘‘if there is 
any thing more that I can do just now.” 

‘**T have been thinking,” said Hilda, without 
hesitation, ‘‘ of my next course of action, and I 
have decided to go back to Chetwynde at once.” 

“*To Chetwynde!” 

‘Yes, and to-morrow morning.” 

‘* To-morrow !” 

‘*There is no cause for delay,” said Hilda. 
‘¢'The time has at last come when I can act.” 

“*'To Chetwynde!” repeated Gualtier. ‘‘Ican 
scarcely understand your purpose.” 

‘¢ Perhaps not,” said Hilda, dryly ; ‘‘it is one 
that need not be explained, for it will not fail to 
reveal itself in the course of time under any cir- 
cumstances.” 

‘¢But you have some ostensible purpose for 
going there. You can not go there merely to 
take up your abode on the old footing.” 

‘*T do not intend to do that,” was the cool re- 
sponse. ‘* You may be sure that I have a pur- 
pose. I am going to make certain very neces- 
sary arrangements for the advent of Lady Chet- 
wynde.” 

‘* Lady Chetwynde!” repeated Gualtier, with 
a kind of gasp. 

‘* Yes,” said Hilda, who by this time had re- 
covered all her usual self-control, and exhibited 
all her old force of character, her daring, and 
her coolness, which had long ago given her such 
an ascendency over Gualtier. ‘‘ Yes,” she re- 
peated, quietly returning the other’s look of 
amazement, ‘‘and why should I not? Lady 
Chetwynde has been absent for her health. Is 
it not natural that she should send me to make 
preparations for her return to her own home? 
She prefers it to Pomeroy.” 

‘*Good God!” said Gualtier, quite torgetting 
himself, as a thought struck him which filled 
him with bewilderment. Could he fathom her 
purpose? Was the idea that occurred to him in 
very deed the one which was in her mind? Could 
it be? And was it for this that he had labored ? 

“Ts Lord Chetwynde coming home ?” he ask- 
ed at length, as Hilda looked at him with a 
strange expression. 

‘*Lord Chetwynde? I should say, most cer- 
tainly not.” 

**Do you know for certain ?” 

*““No. I have narrowly watched the papers, 
but have found out nothing, nor have any letters 
come which conld tell me; but I have reasons 
for supposing that the very last thing that Lord 
Chetwynde would think of doing would be to 
come home.” 

‘* Why do you suppose that? Is there not his 
rank, his position, and his wealth ?” 

‘*Yes; but the correspondence between him 
and Lady Chetwynde has for years been of so 
very peculiar a character—that is, at least, on 
Lady Chetwynde’s part—that the very fact of her 
being in England would, to a man of his charac- 
ter, be sufficient, I should think, to keep him 
away forever. And therefore I think that Lord 
Chetwynde will endure his grief about his father, 
and perhaps overcome it, in the Indian residency 
to which he was lately appointed. Perhaps he 
may end his days there—who can tell? If he 
should, it would be too much to expect that Lady 
Chetwynde would take it very much to heart.” 

‘* But it seems to me, in spite of all that you 
have said, that nine men out of ten would come 
home. They could be much happier in England, 
and the things of which you have spoken would 
not necessarily give trouble.” 

‘*That is very true; but, at the same time, 
Lord Chetwynde, in my opinion, happens to be 
that tenth man who would not come home; for, 
if he did, it would be Lady Chetwynde’s money 
that he would enjoy, and to a man of his nature 
this would be intolerable—especially as she has 
been diligently taunting him with the fact that 
he has cheated her for the last five years.” 

Gualtier heard this with fresh surprise. 

“TI did not know before that there had been 
so very peculiar a correspondence,” said he. 
iy a think that it will decide him to stay in In- 

ia. 

**But suppose, in spite of all this, that he 
should come home.” 





‘*That is a fact which should never be lost 
sight of,” said Hilda, very gravely—‘ nor is it 
ever lost sight of; one must be prepared to en- 
counter such a thing as that.” 

** But how ?” 

‘*Oh, there.are various ways,” said Hilda. 

‘* He can be avoided, shunned, fled from,” said 
Gualtier, ‘‘ but how can he be encountered?” 

** If he does come,” said Hilda, ‘‘he will be 
neither avoided nor shunned. He will be most 
assuredly encountered—and that, too, face to 

‘ace !” 
I 'Gcaltior looked at her in fresh perplexity. 
Not yet had ‘he fathomed the full depth of Hil- 
da’s deep design. 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 
REMODELING THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Two or three days afterward Hilda, attended 
by Gualtier, drove up to the inn of the little vil- 
lage near Castle. Gualtier stopped 
here, and Hilda drove on to the Castle itself. 
Her luggage was with. her, but it was small, con- 
sisting of ory a small trunk, which looked as 
though it were her intention to make but a short 
stay. On her arrival the servants all greeted her 
respectfully, and asked eagerly after Lady Chet- 
wynde. Her ladyship, Hilda informed them, 
was still too unwell to.travel, but was much bet- 
ter than when she left. She had sent her to 
make certain-arrangements for the reception of 
Lord Chetwynde, who was expected from India 
at no very distant date. She did not as yet 
know the time of his probable arrival; but when 
she had learned it, she herself would come to 
Chetwynde Castle to receive him; but until that 
time she would stay away. The place where 
she was staying just at present was particularly 
healthy. It was a small village on the coast of 
Brittany, and Lady Chetwynde was anxious to 
defer her return to the latest possible moment. 
Such was the information which Hilda conde- 
scended to give to the servants, who received the 
news with unfeigned delight, for they all dearly 
loved that gentle girl, whose presence at Chet- 
wynde had formerly brightened the whole house, 
and with whose deep grief over her last bereave- 
ment they had all most sincerely sympathized. 

Hilda had many things to do. Her first duty 
was to call on Mrs. Hart. The poor old house- 
keeper still continued in a miserable condition, 
hovering, apparently, between life and death, and 
only conscious at intervals of what was going on 
around her. That consciousness was not strong 
engigh to make her miss the presence of Zillah, 
nor did her faculties, even in her most lucid in- 
tervals, seem to be fully at work. Her memory 
did not appear to suggest at any time those sad 
events which had brought her down to this. It 
was only at times that she exhibited any recol- 
lection of the past, and that was confined alto- 
gether to ‘*Guy;” to him whom in whispered 
words she called ‘‘ her boy.” Mrs. Hart was not 
at all neglected. Susan, who had once been the 
upper house-maid, had of late filled the place of 
housekeeper, which she could easily do, as the 
family was away, and the duties were light. She 
also, with her sister Mary, who was the under 
house-maid, was assiduous in watching at the 
bedside of the poor old creature, who lay there 
hovering between life and death. Nothing, in- 
deed, could exceed the kindness and tenderness 
of these two humble but noble-hearted girls; and 
even if Zillah herself could have been brought to 
that bedside the poor sufferer could not have met 
with more compassionate affection, and certainly 
could not have found such careful nursing. 

Hilda visited Mrs. Hart, and exhibited such 
tenderness of feeling that both Susan and Mary 
were touched by it. They knew that Mrs. Hart 
had never loved her, but it seemed now as if 
Hilda had forgotten all that former coldness, 
and was herself inspired by nothing but the-ten- 
derest concern. But Hilda had much to attend 
to, and after about half an hour she left the room 
to look after those more important matters for 
which she had come. 

What her errand was the servants soon found 
out. It was nothing less than a complete change 
in the household. That household had never 
been large, for the late Earl had been forced by 
his circumstances to be economical. He never 
entertained company, and was satisfied with keep- 
ing the place, inside and outside, in an ordinary 
state of neatness. 

The servants who now remained may easily be 
mentioned. Mathilde had gone away. Mrs. 
Hart lay on a sick-bed. There was Susan, the 
upper house-maid, and Mary, her sister, the un- 
der house-maid. ‘There was Roberts, who had 
been the late Earl’s valet, a smart, active young 
man, who was well known to have a weakness 
for Susan; there was the cook, Martha, a formi- 
dable personage, who considered herself the most 
important member of that household; and be- 
sides these there were the coachman and the 
groom. ‘These composed the entire establish- 
ment. It was for the sake of getting rid of these, 
in as quiet and inoffen#ive a way as possible, that 
Hilda had now come; and toward evening she 
began her work by sending for Roberts. 

** Roberts,” said she, with dignity, as that very 
respectable person made his appearance, carry- 
ing in his face the consciousness of one who had 
possessed the late Earl’s confidence, ‘‘I am in- 
trusted with a commission from her ladyship to 
you. Lord Chetwynde is coming home, and 
great changes are going to be made here. But 
her ladyship can not forget the old household ; 
and she told me to mention to you how grateful 


she felt to you for all your unwearied care and. 


assiduity in your attendance upon your late mas- 
ter, especially through his long and painful ill- 
ness; and she is most anxious to know in what 
way she can be of service to you. Her ladyship 
has heard Mathilde speak of an understanding 
which exists between you and Susan, the upper 








house-maid; and she is in hopes that she may 
be able to further your views in the way of set- 
tling yourself; and so she wished me to find out 
whether you had formed any plans, and what 
they were.” 

**Tt’s like her ladyship's thoughtfulness and con- 
sideration,” said Roberts, gratefully, ‘‘to think of 
the likes of me. I’m sure I did nothing for my 
lord beyond what it were my bounden dooty to do; 
and a pleasanter and affabler spoken gentleman 
than his lordship were nobody need ever want to 
see. I never expect to meet with such another. 
As to Susan and me,” continued Roberts, look- 
ing sheepish, ‘‘we was a-thinkin’ of a public, when 
so be as we could see our way to it.” 

‘* Where were you thinking of taking one?” 

‘Well, miss, you see I’m a Westmorelandshire 
man; and someliow I've a hankerin’ after the old 
place.” 

** And you're quite right, Roberts,” said Hilda, 
in an encouraging tone. ‘‘A man is always 
happier in his native place among his own peo- 
ple. Have you heard of an opening there?” 

Roberts, at this, looked more sheepish still, 
and did not answer until Hilda had repeated her 
question. 

‘* Well, to be plain with you, miss,” said he, 
‘“*T had a letter this very week from my brother, 
telling me of a public in Keswick as was for sale 
—good-will, stock, and all, and a capital situa- 
tion for business—towerists the whole summer 
through, and a little somethin’ a-doin’ in winter. 
Susan and me was a-regrettin’ the limitation of 
our means, miss. ”. 

‘¢ That seems a capital opening, Roberts,” said 
Hilda, very graciously. ‘‘It would be a pity to 
lose it. What is the price ?” 

‘Well, miss, it’s a pretty penny, but it’s the 
stand makes it, miss—right on the shores of the 
lake—boats to let at all hours, inquire within. 
They are a-askin’ five hundred pound, miss.” 

‘*Ts that unreasonable ?” 

‘* Situation considered, on the contrary, miss ; 
and Susan and me has two hundred pound be- 
tween us in the savings-bank. My lord was a 
generous master. Now if her ladyship would 
lend me the extry money I'd pay her back as 
fast as I made it.” : 

‘¢'There is no necessity for that,” said Hilda. 
‘*Three hundred pounds happens to be the very 
sum which her ladyship mentioned to me. So now 
[ commission you in her name to make all the nec. 
essary arrangements with your brother; or, better 
still, go at once yourself—a man can always ar- 
range these matters more satisfactorily himself— 
and I will let you have the money in three days, 
with Lady Chetwynde’s best wishes for the success 
of your undertaking; and we will see,” she added, 
with a smile, ‘‘if we can not get pretty Susan a 
wedding-dress, and any thing else she may need. 
Before a week is over you shall be mine host of 
the Keswick Inn. And now,” she concluded, 
gayly, ‘‘go and make your arrangements with 
Susan, and don’t let any foolish bashfulness on 
her part prevent you from hastening matters. It 
would not do for you to let thischance slip through 
your fingers. I will see that she is ready. Her 
ladyship has something for her too, and will not 
let her go to you empty-handed.” 

“T never, never can thank her ladyship nor 
you enough,” said Roberts, ‘‘ for what you have 
done for me this day. Might I make so bold as 
to write a letter to her ladyship, to offer her my 
respectful dooty ?” 

** Yes, Roberts—do so, and give me the letter. 
TI shall be writing to-night, and will inclose it. 
By-the-by, are not Mary and Susan sisters ?” 

‘* They be, miss—sisters and orphelins.” 

** Well, then,” said she, ‘‘ see that you do not 
take more than you are entitled to; for though 
her ladyship lets you carry Susan off, you must 
not cast covetous eyes on Mary too; for though 
I allow she would make a very pretty little bar- 
maid, she is a particularly good house-maid, and 
we can’t spare her.” 

Roberts grinned from ear to ear. 

‘*T can’t pretend to manage the women, miss,” 
said he; ‘‘ you must speak to Mary;” and then, 
with a low bow, Roberts withdrew. 


Hilda gave a sigh of relief. ‘‘ There are three 
disposed of,” she murmured. ‘‘This is a fair 
beginning.” 


On the following day she gave Roberts a check 
for the money drawn by Zillah Chetwynde. Wav- 
ing off his thanks she dismissed him, and sent 
forthe cook. That functionary quickly appeared. 
She was short of stature, large of bulk, red of 
face, fluent of speech, hasty of temper—au reste, 
she was a good cook and faithful servant. She 
bobbed to Hilda on entering, and, closing the door, 
stood with folded arms and belligerent aspect, like 
a porcupine armed for defense on the slightest 
appearance of hostilities. 

**Good-morning, Martha,” said Hilda, with 
great suavity. ‘‘I hope your rheumatism has 
not been troubling you since the warm weather 
set in?” 

Martha bobbed with a more mollified air. 

** Which, exceptin’ the elber jints, where it’s 
settled, likewise the knee jints—savin’ of your 
presence, miss—it’s the same; for to go down on 
my bended knees, miss, it’s what I couldn’t do, 
not if you was to give me a thousand-pun note 
in my blessed hand, and my Easter dooty not 
bein’ able to perform, miss, which it be the first 
time it ever wor the case; an’ it owing to the 
rheumatiz ; otherwise I am better, miss, and 
thank you kindly.” 

‘*Her ladyship is very sorry,” continued Hil- 
da. ‘‘She is unable to return herself just yet, 
but she has asked me to attend to séveral mat- 
ters for her, and one of them is connécted with 
you, Martha. She has receivéd a letter from his 
lordship stating that he was bringing with him a 
oat of servants, and among them a French | 


Here Martha assumed the porcupine again, 
with every quill on end; but she said nothing, 
though Hilda paused for an instant. Martha 
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wished to commit Miss — 








Krieff to a pre jon, 
that she might have the 


07 web ing it with 
= So Hilda went 
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“Your mistress was 
afraid that you might not 
care about taking the 
place of under-cook 
where you have been 
head, and as ‘she was 
anxious to avoid hurting 
your feelings in any way, 
she wished me to tell you 
of this beforehand.” 

Another moment and 
the apoplexy which had 
been threatening since 
the moment when ‘‘un- 
der-cook” had been men- 
tioned would have been 
a fact, but luckily for 
Martha her overcharged 
feelings here broke forth 
with accents of bitterest 
scorn: 

‘Which she’s very 
kind. Hunder-cook, in- 
deed! which it’s what I 
never abore yet, and nev- 
er will abear. I've lived 
at Chetwyn this twenty 
year, gurl and woman, 
and hopes as I ’ave done 
my dooty and giv satis~ 
faction, which my lord 
were a gentleman, an’ 
found no fault with his 
wittles, but ate them like 
a Christian and a noble- 
man, a-thankin’ the 
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a small number, but 
it was larger than the 
household : which had 
been dismissed, and they 
soon. settled ‘down into 
their places. . 

One only was left of 
the old number. This 
was Mrs. Hart. But she 
lay on: her sick-bed, and 
Hilda looked upon her as 
one whose life was doom- 
ed. Had any thought of 
her possible recovery en- 
tered, her mind, she 
would have contrived in 
some way to get rid of 
her. In spite of her ill- 
ness, she did not lack 
attention; for the new 
housekeeper _atiached 
herself to her, and gave 
her the kindliest care and 
warmest sympathy, 

Last of ail; so com- 
plete had been Hilda’s 
precautions im view of 
possible future difficu!- 
ties, that when Guultier 
came as the new steward, 
he came aader a nev 
name, and was known to 
the household: as Mr. 
M' Kenzie. 
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Lord, and a-sayin’, ‘I 
never asks to see a tidi- 
er or a ‘olesomer din- 
ner than Martha sends, which she’s to be depend- 
ed on as never bein’ raw nor yet done to rags;’ 
an’ now when, as you may say, gettin’ on in 
years, though not that old neither as to be de- 
pendent or wantin’ in sperrit, to have a French 
cook set over me a talkin’ furrin languidgis and 
a cookin’ up goodness ony knows what messes as 
’ud pison a Christian stomach to as much as 
look at, and a horderin’ about Marthar here and 
Marthar there, it’s what I can’t consent to put 
up with, and nobody as wasn’t a mean spereted 
creetur could expect it of me, which it’s not as I 
wish to speak disrespectful of her ladyship, which 
T considers a lady and as allers treated me as sich, 
only expectin’ to hend my days in Chetwyn it’s 
come sudden like; but thanks to the blessed 
saints, which I ’ave put by as will keep me from 
the wukkus and a charge on nobody; and I'd 
like to give warnin’, if you please, miss, and if 
so be as I could leave before monseer arrive.” 

Here Martha paused, not from lack of mate- 
rial, but from sheer want of breath. She would 
have been invincible in conversation but for that 
fatal constitutional infirmity—shortness of breath. 
This brought her to a pause in the full flow of her 
eloquence. 

Hilda took advantage of the lull. 

‘Your mistress,” said she, ‘‘ feared that you 
would feel as you do on the subject, and her in- 
structions to me were these: ‘Try and keep 
Martha if you possibly can—we shall not easily 
replace her; but if she seems to fear that this 
new French cook may be domineering’ ” (fresh 
and alarming symptoms of apoplexy), ‘‘ ‘and may 
make it uncomfortable for her, we must think of 
her instead of ourselves. She has been too faith- 
ful a servant to allow her to be trampled upon 
now ; and if yon find that she will not really con- 
sent to stop, you must get her a good place—’” 





** BLACK BILL HAS KEPT ON MY 





‘THEY SAT DOWN ON SOME. ROCKS THAT ROSE ABOVE THE SAND.” 


‘Which, if you please, mum,” said Martha, 
interrupting her excitedly, ‘‘ we won't talk about 
a place—it is utter-ly useless, and I might be for- 
gettin’ myself; but I never thought,” she con- 
tinued, brushing away a hasty tear, “as it was 
Master Guy, meaning my lord, as would send 
old Martha away.” 

‘*Oh, I am sure he did not mean to do that,” 
said Hilda, kindly ; ‘‘but gentlemen have not 
much consideration, you know, and he is accus- 
tomed to French cookery.” The softer mood 
vanished at the hated name. 

‘* And he'll never grow to be the man his fa- 
ther were,’’ said she, excitedly, ‘‘on them furrin 
gimcracks and kickshaws as wouldn’t nourish a 
babby, let alone a full-growed man, and ’e a Hen- 
glishman. But it’s furrin parts as does it. I 
never approved of the harmy.” 

‘* Her ladyship told me,” said Hilda, with her 
usual placidity, and without taking any notice of 
the excited feeling of the other, ‘‘ that if you in- 
sisted on going I was to give you twenty pounds, 
with her kind regards, to buy some remembrance.” 

‘*Which she’s very kind,” rejoined: Martha, 
rather quickly, and with some degree of asper- 
ity; “and if you'll give her my grateful dooty, 
I'd like to leave as soon as may be.” 

** Well, if you are anxious to do so, I suppose 
you can. What kitchen maids are there?” 

‘Well, miss,” said Martha, with dignity, yet 
severity, ‘‘sich drabs of girls as I ’ave ’ad would 
’ave prevoked a saint, and mayhap I was a little 
hasty; but takin’ up a sauce-pan and findin’ it 
that dirty as were scandlus to be’old, I throwed 
the water as were hin it over ’er, and the sauce- 
pan with it, an’ she declared she’d go, which as 
the ’ousekeeper bein’ in bed, as you know, miss, 
an’ there likely to remain for hevermore, she did, 
an’ good riddance to her, say I—ungrateful hus- 
sy as had jist got her wages the day before, and 
’ad a comfortable ’ome.” 

‘Tt does not matter. I suppose the French 
cook will bring his own subordinates.” 

‘© Wery like, miss,” said Martha, sharply. ‘‘I 
leave this very day. Good-mornin’, miss.” 

**Oh no; don’t be in such a hurry,” said Hil- 
da. ‘‘You have a week before you. Let me 
see you before evening, so that I may give you 
what your mistress has sent.” 

Martha sullenly assented, and withdrew. 

The most difficult part of Hilda’s business had 
thus been quietly accomplished. Nothing now 
remained but to see the coachman and groom, 
each of whom she graciously ‘dismissed with a 
handsome present. She told them, however, to 
remain for about a week, until their successors 
might arrive. The large present which the liber- 
ality of Lady Chetwynde had given them enabled 
them to bear their lot with patience, and even 
pleasure. 

After about a week Gualtier came up to 
Chetwynde Castle. He had been away to Lon- 
don, and brought word to Hilda that some of 
the new servants were expected in a few days. 
It was soon known to Roberts, Susan, and Mary 
that Gualtier had been. made steward by Lady 
Chetwynde. He took pessession of one of the 
rooms, and at once entered upon the duties of 
this office. On the day of his arrival Hilda left, 
saying to the remaining servants that she would 
never come back again, as she intended to live in 
the south of France. She shook hands with each 
of them very graciously, making each one a pres- 
ent in her own name, and accompanying it with 
aneat little speech. She had never been popular 
among them; but now the thought that they 
would never see her again, together, perhaps, 
with the very handsome presents which she had 
made, and her very kind words,. affected them 
deeply, and they showed some considerable feel- 
ing. 

Under such circumstances Hilda took her de- 
parture from Chetwynde Castle, leaving Gualtier 
in charge. In a few days the new servants ar- 





rived, and those of the old ones who had thus far 
remained now took their departure. .The house- 
hold was entirely remodeled. The new ones took 
up their places ; and there was not one single per- 
son there who knew any thing whatever about 
the late Earl, or Hilda, or Gualtier. The old 
ones were scattered abroad, and it was not with- 
in the bounds of ordinary possibility that any of 
them would ever come near the place. 

In thus remodeling the household it was some- 
what enlarged. There was the new housekeep- 
er, a staid, matronly, respectable-looking wo- 
man; three house-maids, who had formerly lived 
in the north of England; a coachman, who had 
never before been out of Kent; a butler, who had 
formerly served in a Scotch family ; two footmen, 
one of whom had served in Yorkshire, and the 
other in Cornwall; two grooms, who had been 
bred in Yorkshire; a cook, who had hitherto pass- 
edallherlifein London; and three kitchen-maids, 
who also had served in that city. Thus the 
household was altogether new, and had been 
carefully collected by Gualtier with a view 
rather to the place from which they had come 
than to any great excellence on the part of 
any of them. For so large a place it was but 
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Though one of the most 

prolific novelists of the 
day, Miss Thomas was but little known anterior 
to 1863, at which time she began to use her pen 
with success and wina name. She is now well 
known in the literary world as the authoress of 
many popular works of fiction. Her first stories 
of importance—‘‘ The House in Piccadilly” and 
‘* Philip Morton”—appeared in a monthly mag- 
azine, and were closely followed, in 1863, by two 
one-volume novels, ‘‘ Lady Lorme” and ‘‘ The 
Cross of Honor.” Then came ‘‘Sir Victor's 
Choice,” ‘‘ Bertie Bray,” ‘‘ Barry O'Byrne,” 
‘¢*Dennis Donne,” ‘‘A Dangerous Secret,” ‘‘ Theo 
Leigh,” ‘*On Guard,” ‘‘ Walter Goring,” ‘‘ Play- 
ed Out,” ‘‘Called to Account,” etc. Most of 
these novels have been republished in this coun- 
try by Harper & Brothers. A serial story from 
her pen, entitled ‘‘‘The Old Love Again,” was 
commenced in Harper’s New Monthly Magazine 
for July. Itis published from the author’s man- 
uscript, having been prepared exclusively for the 
Magazine. 

A few years ago Miss Annie Thomas was mar- 
ried to Mr. Pender-Cudlip, but she is still as hard 
a laborer as ever in literature, and gives some 
work to the public every year. She resides in 
Devon with her husband. 
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at once its mask and its relief. Not 
knowing the real essence of things, 
they gave them names which had a 
grand and satisfying sound ; and what 
with witchcraft and the Rosicrucian 
mysteries, Palingenesis and demoni- 
acal possessions, alchemy and the na- 
ture of the planets, they managed to 
answer certain problems of nature’and 
human life—if not with startling suc- 
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condemn poor inoffensive old women 
on the score of their 
dealings with the devil, 
and their aptitude for 
riding on broomsticks— 
when respectable, good, 
worthy people could be 
found ready to swear to 
the apparition of imps, 
fat and white, with short 
legs and queer names, 
which came nightly from 
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|, No. XXVIL, Fig. 69. = 

a aes eer ene oe firmer. ‘The loops 


arecut. The com- 
pleted strip is sewed on a 
round whalebone, stretch- ; 
ing the edges slightly, in the manner shown 
by Fig. 2, on which only part of the loops 
are cut. The stretching of the crocheted 
part bends the whalebone. Next join the 
six whalebones closely at one end, fasten 
them, in the manner shown by Fig. 1, on 
the handle, and cover both ends where 
they are set on by a ring of the crocheted 
material fastened through a little hole 
which is bored in the handle. 


air, and vanished 


For pattern and description see Supplement, thereinto -. again 


No. XXV., Figs. 62 and 63. 


Linen CoLisr WITH 
after they had Swiss Musuin Frit. 
sucked the old For pattern and‘description see 


oi woman’s blood— Supplement, No. XXIV., Fig. 61. 
si dasss anne” 


“emg, all ~ 
aaa ig lees when astrologers 

could order men’s go- 
ings according to the 
favorable conjunction of the plan- 
ets, and the ‘medicine man” of the 
time, under what name soever he 
might be found, was superior to law 
and the master of kings—we may 
perhaps congratulate ourselves on the 
length of way we have marched be- 
tween then and now; and, without 
being pharisaical extremely, we may 





Fig. 1.—Crocuer Lamp Curmney Brusu. 





SHAPED Waist. 


Linen Coan with Fig. 2.—Manner oF MAKING Lamp Cuimney Brusu. oe ee ee Oe ae oe 
REVERS. : . CoLiar For HeEart- 
For pattern and description a ‘ t wy 


see —< No. XXX., 
igs. 72 and 73. 


were, and that light has dawn- 
ed on us of which they knew 





CREDULITY. 


nothing. Yet we have not 

done with superstition, and it 

E like to have our laugh Z i tee ee: - on a still hides, and more than 

at our ancestors, as all 751. eer a aoe : » oS \ I NIT hides—walks openly among us 

great folks like to have their *->~ i Geet ips? > a8 PULLED —in more places than one. It 


fling at little ones; and their 
follies, their ignorance, their 
credulity, arethemes of which 
we are not easily tired, in the 
contrast between them and 
ourselves which we_ draw, 
with all the high lights set 
thick about ourselves, and all 
the shadows flung broadcast 
onthem. On the other hand, 
however, the ‘‘good old 
times” are to some of us the 
repository of a lost morality, 
of a manner of noble living, 
a pattern of virtues that have 
gone out of fashion like the 
gowns and sleeves and doub- 
lets of the period; and we 
are but base and washy de- 
scendants of a strong and up- 
right ancestry, who in their 
very vices showed a grander 
bearing than we can boast 
of for our virtues. There is 
always evil enough: and to 
spare, Heaven knows, in the 
history of man, and we can 
not be better employed than 
in trying to reduce the sum 
of it wherever we may see it, 
whether we work at ourselves 
or at others, and labor to 
supply the material wants or 
to reform the moral failings 
of our neighbors or ourselves. 
Among these last we may 
mention one very great fail- 
ing—credulity. Now here at 
least we ‘will all say we are 
better than our ancestors. 


was lately remarked in the col- 
umns of a contemporary that 
no one marries on a Friday, 
even among the educated 
classes; while witches still 
flourish in remote country 
places, and quacks abound 
even here in New York. We 
have nostrums now as we had 
in the days of mud baths and 
steel filings, and, if we believe 
the advertisements, poor hu- 
manity need not, be afflicted 
with a single ill nor retain a 
single blemish. - According to 
them, there is not an incurable 
disease to be found, and even 
congenital malformations may 
be put to rights by a pill or a 
chain, a plaster or.a gas. We 
cherish a sneaking belief in 
dreams, and relegate to the 
spiritual world the effects of 
indigestion, of an overwrought 
brain, of an exhausted nerv- 
ous system, an unequal sup- 
ply of blood from heart to 
brain. We every now and 
then get up a ghost, and let 
him fly for the edification of 
the credulous and the young. 
We have racing prophets, and 
men who can ‘‘ spot” the win- 
ner to a dead certainty, yet are 
content to sell their ‘‘ moral” 
for a few cents, instead of 
keeping it to themselves for 
the gain of any amount of 
‘thousands they like to name. 








Fig. 1.—Gymnastic Suit ror GIRL FROM 


Wi a Fig. 2.—Gymnastic Suit ror Boy Fig. 3.—Gymnastic Suit ror Boy And we have*seen of late 

tow an increase of knowl- 8 to 10 Years oLp. FRoM 10 To 12 YEaRs OLD. FRoM 6 To 8 YEARS OLD. years, in the very best society 
edge we have fewer of those For pattern, design, and description see Supple- For pattern and description see Supplement, For pattern and description see Supplement, 88d among the most culti- 
unproved wild beliefs in ment, No. XVII., Figs. 43-47. No. XVL, Figs, 37-42, No. XV., Figs, 31-36. vated people, the strangest 
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outburst of belief in men more remarkable than 


honest, and in pow more crafty than real. 
The fortune-te is not exploded; and we 
might mention ago Paget of the old stock bits 
of credulity from h the intellect of. society 


has not yet shaken itself free, and which lie like 
clogs about the neck of progress. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Country.—Yes, your 1 Hernani suit, two piqué 
fresses, and a traveling will be quite enough for 
your three or four days’ stay at a city hotel.—Wear 

- standing frills of Valenciennes lace, or lace-bordered 
linen collars and pale rose or blue silk neck-ties with 
your black suit. The latter will also answer with 
piqué dresses. 

Exoisz.—Plain silk grenadine of the same shade as 
your silk will atiswer for pleated ruffies on your brown 
silk suit.—Ecru is very pale buff.—Ten yards will make 
a plain piqué dress with paletot. Gore the front and 
two side widths, leaving the back width full.—The cut 
paper pattern of gored skirt given with any of the suit 
patterns sold at this office will guide you. s 

Mrs. T. E. M.—Your ideas about the piqué dress are 
very good and not old-fashioned.—The Metternich’ 


mantle does not suit stout people, and is not much } 


used for summer suits. Make a close-fitting casaque 
instead.—We have often given advice to fleshy people 
in former Numbers. 

Nrra B,—Read New York Fashions of Bazar No, 25, 
Voh IIL, for information about traveling dresses, and 
of No. 26, Vol. IIL, for directions about making white 
suits, 

Gratitupe.—Send your waterfall curls to a hair- 
dresser, and have him arrange them on three Jong 
stems.—Short airy curls are more stylish than thick 
long ones.—Quixote is correctly pronounced Kehoty ; 
but you will not be considered illiterate if you use the 
more customary Quixote. 

A Sunsormer.—We do not give addresses in this 
column, nor do we know any thing of the agent you 
mention. 

E. T. E.—The figures of tapestry Brussels carpets are 
merely stamped on the upper surface, and soon wear 
off. The under surface is always solid gray. Body 
Brussels is far better, because the colors are woven in. 
—See New York Fashions of Bazar No, 19, Vol. IIL. 

A Svunscriwer.—Your pretty gray grenadine with 
green figure is more suitable for the house than for the 
street—therefore make with demi-train and basque. 
Put a deep flounce on the skirt, bound with green rib- 
bon or bias silk, and head with a ruche of rayeled 
green silk. Cut the neck of basque in heart-shape, the 
sleeves sabot; and trim with green ruches. Sash of 
wide green silk or ribbon.—Long curls at the side are 
no longer stylish.—863 acres are inclosed in Central 
Park. 

Harry H.—Gentlemen do wear percale shirts with 
colored stripes or cross-bars, This fashion is not con- 
fined to fast, sporting characters.—Plain Bristol-board 
cards with the name engraved in simple script are 
used by gentlemen of taste. The title Mr, may or may 
not be prefixed—this is a matter of fancy. 

Ianoramus.—The bridemaids should wear suits very. 
similar to the bride’s traveling costume,—The groom 
chooses his groomsmen. 

Apa.—You can buy white or gray corduroy at any 
large store. We do not know where you will find 
purple corduroy. 

Marrtiz.—Your very pretty sample of crape-finished 
pongee will look well made by the cut paper patterns 
of either of the suits illustrated in Bazar Nos, 22, 24, 
and 26, of Vol, III. Trim with flat pleatings of the 
material, headed by bands of black velvet or ruches of 
black silk raveled at the edges to form fringe.—Wear 
pale buff or pearl-colored kid gloves.—Blue silk cravat 
bow if you are fair, rose-color if dark. Ravel the edges 
of the bow to make fringe. 

A Sunsortuer,—We have explained many times that 
flat pleatings are straightways of the material in inch 
pleats all turned one way, ironed flatly, and stitched 
down at each edge, or only at the top. 

Vinniz.—You failed to send sample.—A pearl-col- 
ored silk will be far more useful than a pink one.—The 
bonnet you suggest will be very handsome, and the 
additions you propose to make to your outfit will 
make it complete.—$50 will buy a beautiful Hama lace 
paletot or a very nice shawl.—You will find a black 
grenadine more useful than an organdy. 

A Catirornian.—Get six or seven yards of dark 
green, blue, or black cloth for a habit. Make with 
postillion basque and gored skirt. The skirt should 
be four and a half yards wide, and from forty-five to 
fifty inches long.—Make your piqué suit with a short 
slashed paletot and tunie skirt trimmed with ruffles of 
guipure embroidery. . 

M. E.—You do not need a pattern for the linen knee- 
covers you mention, They are merely square, of what- 
ever size you wish, made double of buff or gray linen, 
the edges scalloped and bound with alpaca braid. 

M..A. C.—It is injurious to prevent natural perspira- 
tion, no matter how excessive. It is said that a little 
ammonia dropped in the water when bathing will 
have this effect. 

Suz L.—The cut paper pattern of street suit in Bazar 
No. 22 will serve for your Hernani suit. Make over 
black silk and trim with pleatings of the same, headed 
by silk ruches. 

E. A. 8.—Trim the Australian crape suit with folds 
of the same.—Black, gray, purple, and white are most 
appropriate for a widow of fifty.—Barége, lawn, Mo- 
zambique, and organdy are the cheaper thin ma- 
terials, 

Carriz J.—Your sample is mohair poplin.—Try 
benzi chloroform to take spots out of 
your dress. It is impossible to restore the color. The 
best French scourers will not promise to do this, 

G. R. P.—A silk suit of two shades of écru or gray, 
or pearl-color made by the cut paper pattern of the 
walking suit illustrated in Bazar No. 26, Vol. IIL, will 
answer for a bride’s church suit.—Read New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 25, Vol. III, for information 
about traveling dresses.—Wear black kid buttoned 
boots for traveling.—Make your gold-spotted black 
grenadine with basque, pointed neck, sabot sleeves, 
long tunic, and short or demi-trained skirt, as you may 
desire. Trim with ruffles of the same headed with 
fringed-out reches of gold and black silk.—For your 
green silk dress have a slight train and draped over- 
skirt, with pointed corsage cut three-quarters high and 
square, Trim with white lace over black blonde, or 
with ruffles of the silk with pleatings of sheer white 
organdy showing beneath. 

Joun Pavut Jonzs.—You had better consult some 
practical engineer about your course of study, direc- 
tions for which would occupy more space than we can 
spare.—We can not recommend any special treatise on 
yachting. 








- terial, with a white striped 





Inqureer.—Make your buff Chambery dress short, 
with an over-skirt trimmed with ruffles of the ma- 
band stitched on ‘an inch 

below the top of the ruffles, i 
A. A. A.—Any of the suit patterns in Supplement of 
Bazar No. 21, Vol. IIL, will answer for making piqué, 
Mas. B. A.—The cut paper pattern of, the Country. 
Walking Suit in Bazar No. 28 is pi ly what you 
want for your grisaille silk. Trim with ruffles of the 
same raveled at the édge, or else finished with narrow- 
est black lace. To remodel your blue silk gore the 


skirt short, using the extra breadth for a waist, and for } 


making ruffles to lengthen your short eleeves. If y 
material, trim with ruffles of 


NEtim,—We have answered your question so often 
that the reply has become stereotyped.—For muslin 
pleatings on piqué use Victoria lawn or nansook, with 
narrow flat hem on each edge. The pleats areall turned 
one way, may be an inch or only half an inch deep, ac- 
cording to taste, and are fastened down by a bias band 
of the piqué half an inch wide stitched on nearly an 
inch from the top. The lower edge hangs loosely like 
any other ruffle. A pleating three inches wide trims 
paletots and upper skirts. That on the lower skirt is 
six or eight inches wide. Inserting and edging of 
white embroidery in guipure patterns are also much 
used for piqué. 

Query.—A young lady in mourning should wear long 
white kid gloves at a wedding, orelsenoneatall. Those 
stitched with black and fastened by three or four but- 
tons are the latest.style. 

An Op Susscriser.—The editcr of the “Bazar 
Book of Decorum” says dandruff is a natural forma- 
tion composed of the scales of the skin which are being 
constantly thrown off, and that to prevent too great an 
accumulation of this requires only proper cleanliness 
and a moderate use of oil or pomatum to moisten the 


seal 

Lacasba —Put two brown silk flounces or else folds 
of brown silk on the lower skirt of your checked silk, 
and wear with a brown silk oyer-skirt. If you object 
to trimming, it will be very pretty perfectly plain.— 
Make dress like your sample with single skirt and 
deep flounce.— Bright Roman sashes are worn with 
gray or brown dresses.—Make your paletot by one of 
the patterns in Bazar No. 23, Vol. IIL.—It is too early 
for us to advise you with any degree of certainty about 
next winter’s fashions, 

Harpware.—It is not proper for a young lady to ac- 
cept costly presents from a lover until they are formal- 
ly engaged ; therefore let the engagement ring precede 
the jewels you design for your betrothed. 

J. R. A. anp OtuEns.—The “Bazar Book of Deco- 
rum” will give you full directions about the treatment 
of the skin and the removal of tan, pimples, and 
freckles. 

Maus. S. J. O.—Luce is pronounced Juse in flower-de- 


luce. 

Cc, A. K. E.—The “‘ Royal” mentioned in * The Gates 
Ajar” is evidently the brother of the heroine.—“ Dear 
Mr. ——” is a correct form of address in writing to a 
gentleman friend. A clergyman may be introduced as 
the Rev. Mr.or Dr. ——, according to his status in the 
clerical profession.—The inventor of needles is un- 
known to us. Steel needles were first introduced into 
England from Spain during the reign of Elizabeth.— 
We can not give the name of the author whose lines 
you quote. 

D. H. N.—If you have read the story ‘“‘ Debenham’s 
Vow,” you must have seen that-his vow was to.recover 
his family estates and revive their former lustre.—We 
are also rather surprised at being asked to pronounce 
God, and refer you for correct authority to the nearest 
clergyman, whose ministrations you are evidently not 
in the habit of attending. 

Fora Ste1nno_pt.—We advise you to apply to some 
reputable picture dealer, but can recommend none in 
particular. 

A Reaper,—It is impossible for the Bazar to inves- 
tigate the standing of medical universities or the mer- 
its of special physicians. We have never heard of the 
doctor you mention, and have no means of knowing 
whether he is a “‘ regular” or quack. 

R. L. W.—Madame Chegaray’s School has passed 
away with its proprietress, and the place where it 
was knows it no more.—We know nothing about the 
Germantown schools. 

Cryrroeram.—Common propriety ought to suggest 
that a gentleman takes a great liberty in kissing his 
young lady friends of an evening at parting. 





WHY BE DISFIGURED 


With ulcers, erysipelas, sores, pimples, or boils, 
when the vitiated blood that produces them can 
be cleansed and vitalized by taking Stafford’s 
Tron and Sulphur Powders? The metallic ele- 
ment of this invaluable combination increases the 
vital force of the system, and the sulphur re- 
solves the venom in the circulation into a fluid 
which is expelled in the form of insensible per- 
spiration. In all cases of cutaneous and ulcer- 
ous diseases the pores are in a torpid condition. 
The iron stimulates these vessels, and they rap- 
idly discharge the contaminating humors which 
the action of the sulphur has expelled from the 
blood. This is the philosophy of the rapid cures 
effected by these powders. 

Sold by all druggists. 1 Package, 12 Pow- 
ders, $1; 3 Packages, $2 50. Mailed free. 
Money sent at our risk.—Hati & RuckeEL, 218 
Greenwich Street, N. Y. 





Ir 1T 18 THROWN IN your TexTH that you do not 
keep your dental apparatus in proper trim, it is your 
own fault; for all the world knows that you might 
do so by using that matchless vegetable dentifrice, 
Sozodont.—[Com.} 








Coryine WueEst.—B: 
vented ty tha Wheel patterns may be transferred 
ju 


the means of the newly-in- 


from the Pp ement with the greatest ease, This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or From the. garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers y; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents,: 

Se PR ae 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
D. WILSON & CO., 327 Pear! St., N. Y., fur- 
+ nish Printing Ink for Harper's Weekly and Bazar. 


A WEEK paid Agents in advance. 
Address WELLMAN & CO., Lansing, Mich. 








$50 


—— 





A T. STEWART & CO. 
is have 


LARGELY REPLENISHED WITH 
NOVELTIES 
their stock of 
SILKS, 
DRESS GOODS, 


LINEN, LAWN, AND ORGANDIE 
DRESSES, 


MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
READY-MADE GARMENTS AND 
: UNDERWEAR, 


LLAMA -LACE SHAWLS, 


JACKETS, 
&e., &e. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS. 


CLEARING-OUT SALE OF 
UMMER SHAWLS. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO, 
are offering the. balance of their SUMMER SHAWL 
STOCK at 
EXTRAORDINARY PRICES. 


BAREGE SQUARE SHAWLS, $2 00 and upward 
(value $3 50). 

CREPE MARETZ SHAWLS, $3 00 and upward (value 
$4 50), 





CHALLIE SHAWLS, $3 00 and upward (value $4 50). 
GRENADINE SHAWLS, $4 50 and upward (value 
$6 50). 


Also, 
SEA-SIDE and CARRIAGE FORMOSAS, all colors, 
from $8 00 and upward. 





BROADWAY, CORNER NINETEENTH STREET. 


BATHING DRESSES 


NEGLIGEE SHIRTS. 
A Large Variety at Low Prices, 


UNION ADAMS & (02S, 











Manufactory in the United States. 
nig) ()()() Now in Use! Geo. A. Prince 
§ delivered in any part of the 
United States reached by Ex- 

Send for Price-Lists and Circulars. 
Address GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Buffalo, N. Y., 


No. 637: Broadway. 
& Co.'s ORGANS and 
press (where they have no Agent), free of charge, 
or GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Chicago, Ill. 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect 
MELOBDEONS will be 
on receipt of list price. 
BURNETT'S 








COCOAINE. 


The best Hair Dressing and Invigorator in 
the world. For sale every where. 





WANs AGENTS—To sell the HOME SHUT- 
TLE SEWING MACHINE, ice > 1¢ 
makes the-“‘ Lock Stitch ” (alike on both sides), and is 
the only licensed under-feed Shuttle Machine sold for 
less than $60. Licensed by Wheeler & Wilson, Gro- 
ver & Baker, and =e & Co. All other under-feed 
Shuttle Machines sold for less than $60 are infringe- 
ments, and the seller and user liable to prosecution. 
Address JOHNSON, CLARK, & CO.,-Boston, Mass., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Chicago, Ill, or St. Louis, Mo, 


“It would be a good thing if at least one copy of this 
book were in every household of the United States.” 


THE BAZAR BOOK 


DECORUM, 


THE BAZAR BOOK OF DECORUM. The 
Care of the Person, Manners, Etiquette, and 
Ceremonials. 16mo, Toned Paper, Cloth, 
Beveled Edges, $1 00. 

Abounds in sensible suggestions for keeping one's 

person in iro order, and for doing fitly and to one’s 

own satisfaction the thousand social duties that make 
up so large a part of social and domestic life.—Corre- 
di ineinnati Chronicle. 








~ Fall of good and sound common-sense, and its sug- 
gestions will prove valuable in many 2 social qnanda- 
ry.—Portland ort, 

A very graceful and judicious co 
laws of etiquette, taking its name 
veax! , which has become an established. a! 
wit 
and refinement.--N. Y. 


ium. of the 
Bazar 


Pus.isuEp sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


ga Sent by mail, pane to any part of the 
United States, -on receipt of $1 00. 





ladies of America upon all ates of tae } 
Evening Post. 





NEW BOOKS OF THE SEASON, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


GB Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, 


toa t 
United States, on receipt oto fhe 


of the price, 


ROBERTSON'S SERMONS. Sermon 
peamten by a _ BA Faxvrnicx ig eee 
yy, the Incumbent o} t i 
tion. With Portrait on Stel, Coe slen t Eal- 
Volume. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 


THE HISTORY OF HORTENSE, Daughter 
pine, Queen of Holland, Mother of Na Astag iia 
Joun S.C, Aunorr, Author of “The French Rev. 
olution,” ‘History of Napoleon Bonaparte,” &¢ 
With Engravings. 16mo, Cloth, $1 20. Uniform 
with Abbotts’ Illustrated Histories. 





BAZAR BOOK OF DECORUM. The C 
Person, Manners, Etiquette, and fn Boal ag 
16mo, Toned Paper, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $1 00. 


CHRISTIANITY AND GREEK PHILOSOPHY: oy 
the Relation between Spontaneous and Reflective 

Thought in Greece and the Positive Teaching of 
Christ and His Apostles. By B. F. Cooxrr, D.D. 
Professor of Moral and Mental Philosophy in the 
University of Michigan. Crown 8yo, Cloth, $2 75. 


THE LIFE OF COUNT BISMARCK, Pri 
Political. With Descriptive Notices ‘of ge Phan 
try. By Dr. Gzorex Hesexten. Translated and Ed- 
ited, with an Introduction, Explanatory Notes, and 

Seprotices Oe ae boy eerste; FBS.A., 
.A.S.L. ith upward o: ustrati 

Cloth, $8 00. ip 8 ~ancge 8vo, 


MEMOIR OF THE REV. JOHN SCUDDE 
ag ae baegg 4 er in a By hen? 

. WateRsory, D.D. ith Portrait of Dr. 
19mo, Cloth, $175. seeapeiecammtaa 


SELF-HELP; with Illustrations of Character, Con- 
duct, and Perseverance. By Samuxn Smiurs, Au- 
poy of. “The a if the Ste oe pet “ History 
of the Huguenots,” &c. evised and Enlar; 
Edition, 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. ar 


HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. By 
Joun W. Draver, M.D., LL.D., Professor of Chem- 
istry and Physiology in the University of New York, 
In Three Vols, 8vo, Cloth, $3 50 per vol. 


YONGE'S ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON. An En- 
rish-Greek Lexicon. By C.D. Yonex. With many 
ew Articles, an Appendix of Proper Names, and 

Pillon's Greek Synonyms. To which is prefixed an 
Essay on the Order of Words in Attic-Greek Prose, 
by Charles Short, LL.D., Professor of Latin in Co- 
lumbia College, N.Y. Edited by Henry Dristrr, 

.D., Professor of Greek in Columbia College, Ed- 
itor of ‘ Liddell and Scott's Greek-English Lexicon,” 
&c. 8vo, Sheep extra, $7 00. 


ANGLO - SAXON GRAMMAR. A Comparative 
Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Language; in which 
its Forms are Illustrated by those of the Sanskrit, 

* Greek, Latin, Gothic, Old Saxon, Old Friesic, Old 
Norse, and Old High-German. By Franois A. 
Maxrou, Professor of the English Language and Com- 
parative Philology in Lafayette College, Author of 

‘Method of Philological Seay of the English Lan- 
uage,” “A Parser and Analyzer for Beginners,” 
c 8yvo, Cloth, $2 50, 


CYCLOPZDIA OF BIBLICAL, THEOLOGICAL, 
and ECCLESIASTICAL LITERATURE. By Rev. 
Joun M‘Curntook, D.D., and Jamrs Srrona, 8.T.D. 
With Maps and numerous Illustrations. To be com- 
— in about Six Volumes, Royal Svo, of about 

me Thonsand Pages each. Vols. L, II., and III., 
comprising the Letters A to G, are now ready. The 
remaining Volumes are in progress. Price, per Vol- 
ume, Cloth, $5 00; Sheep, $6 00; Half Morocco, 
$8 00. (Sold by Subscription. Agents will please ad- 

dress Avery Bi11, care of Harper & Brothers.) 


eo 


‘FRESH NOVELS, 


PUBLISHED BY — ? 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


STERN NECESSITY. By F. W. Routnson, Author 
of ‘* Poor Humanity,” ‘ Mattie: a Stray,” “ For Her 
Sake,” ‘‘Carry’s Confession,” ‘*No Man’s Friend,” 
&c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


GWENDOLINE'S HARVEST. By the Author of 
**Carlyon’s Year,” “One of the Family,” “ Found 
Dead,” “A Beggar on Horseback,” &c. Svo, Paper, 

cents. at 

PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. By Cuanirs 
Reavr, Author of ‘‘ Hard Cash,” “ Griffith Gaunt,” 
&ec., &c. From the Author's early sheets. 


HARPER'S OCTAVO EDITION of * Put Your- 
self in His.Place.” With all the Illustrations, 
including the characteristic Vignettes not to be 
found in any other American edition. Paper, 

5 cents; bownd in Cloth, $1 25. 

HARPER'S DUODECIMO EDITION of “Put 
Yourself in His Place.” Uniform with the Boston 
Household Edition of Charles Reade’s Novels, 
and bound in Green-Morocco English Cloth, to 
match that edition. Illustrated. Price $1 00. 

Ga All Harper's Editions of * Put Yourself in His 
Place” are Illustrated. 


ZHE VICAR OF BULLHAMPTON. By Anruony 
Trotiore, Author of ‘The Bertrams,” ‘Castle 
Richmond,” “‘ Framley Parsonage,” ‘Orley Farm,” 
“Small House at Allington,” &c. With Illustra- 
tious. Svo, Paper, $1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 


MISS VAN KORTLAND. A Novel of American So- 
ciety. By the Author of ‘“‘My Daughter Elinor.” 
8vo, Paper, $1 00. gah 


BENEATH THE WHEELS. By the Author of “Ol- 
ive Varcoe,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


BLEES’ 
Noiseless, 
: Link-Motion, 
Lock-Stitch 


SEWING MACHINE 


Challenges the world 
perfection of work, 
strength and beauty of 













and, for agencies and 

circulars, apply at 

? 623 BROADWAY, 
= New York. 


EP regen YOUR HAIR!=—A bottle of 
MAGNETIC CURLIQUE 

sent FREE. It curls straight hair in beautiful curls 

ON THE FIRST APPLICATION. Address, with Stamr, 

Proy. J. M. NORTH, Parkman, Onto. 
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OHNSON, BURNS, & CO., 
No. 36 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, 
UNION SQUARE, 
Beg leave to call the attention of the Public to the 
GREAT REDUCTION 


they have just made in prices throughout their 
Various Departments. 





Several Popular Styles of 
STRAW GOODS, 

at 25c., worth 75e. 

Over twenty VARIOUS STYLES at 50c., worth 
$1 25. 

A LARGE VARIETY at 75c., worth $1 75. 

THE LATEST STYLES in HAIR and FINE MI- 
LAN, from $1 to $1 50; goods worth from $2 50 to $3. 

WHITE and BLACK CHIPS, also LEGHORNS, 
at equally Low Prices. 





Our stock of 
TRIMMED HATS 
we are selling off 
REGARDLESS OF THEIR COST. 


Our stock of 
FRENCH FLOWERS AND FEATHERS 
has been marked down fully 30 per cent. 


Our 
EMBROIDERY STOCK 
contains some extremely cheap lots of 
HANDKERCHIEFS, LINEN SETS, &c., 
at prices much below their original cost. 





Our stock of 
VELVETS, SATINS, SILKS, CRAPES, &c., 


we cut on the bias, in large or small quantities, at a 
reduction of 25 per cent. from former prices. 





We are showing some very pretty novelties in 
LADIES’, MISSES’, AND CHILDREN'S UNDER- 
GARMENTS, SUITS, &c. 


Our stock of 


DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
FANCY GOODS, &c., &., 


we are selling off 
MUCH BELOW THEIR COST OF IMPORTATION. 





JOHNSON, BURNS, & CO., 
No. 36 East Fourteenth Street, 
Union Square. 


yA & CHILDREN’S OUTFITTING 








DEPARTMENT. 
LADY'S TROUSSEAU “C” FOR $250. 
6 Muslin Chemises.............. @ $2 50..$15 00 
6 Linen RE ee @ 5 00.. 30 00 
6 Pairs of Muslin Drawers...... @ 250.. 15 00 
B by Linen pa 4 50.. 27 00 
$3 Plain Cotton Skirts............@ 250.. 750 
8 Tucked * Pe reg orale’ iptiaars @ 3 50.. 10 50 
8 a * BEE an ccccee tad @ 400.. 12 00 
3 Muslin Night Dresses.......... @ 500.. 15 00 
8 Tucked Cambric Night Dresses.@ 6 50.. 19 50 
3 Embr'd bo - 
Tucked Yokes............... @ 10 00.. 30 00 
2 Flannel Skirts, Embr’d........ @ 8 00.. 16 00 
8 Corset Voverg................. @ 6 00.. 18 00 
3 Dressing Sacques.............. @ 5 50.. 16 50 
1 Delaine Robe de Chambre ....... ee 18.00 
; $250 00 


The whole or any. single article of the above Outfit 
may be had upon application, or will be sent, C.0O. D., 
by Express. Every. article is made in the best map- 
ner, and from the best materials. 

LORD & TAYLOR, i 
Importers of and Dealers in Fashionable Dry Goods, 


461, 463, 465, & 467 Broadway, 
255, 257, 259, & 261 Grand St. 


FLORENCE. 
THE BEST 


Family Sewing Machine. 


Unequaled for simplicity and durability of 
construction. 


Excelling all others in its capacity for all 
kinds of work without change of adjustment, 
and for beauty and elasticity of stitch. 

t@- AGENCIES, 505 Broadway, NEW 
YORK, and in all the principal cities in the 
UNITED STATES & GREAT BRITAIN. 


TO DRESSMAKERS. 


Every Dressmaker and Milliner in the United States 
whose time is not fully oceupidll can be furnished with 
partial employment at home. Industrious women can 
earn from $9 to $12 per week. Apply by letter, with 
full address. JAMES McCALL, 

543 Broadway, New York. 


B WESTERN WORLD Peeeateter 


IMPORTANT TO EUROPEAN TRAVELLERS. 


ARPER’S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS 
H IN EUROPE AND THE EAST. Being-a Guide, 




















through France, Belgium, Holland, Ge , Aus- 
tria, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Gree witzer- 
land, Tyrol, Russia Denmark, Sweden, and 
Great Britain and ireland. With a Map 


corrected up to 1869. By W. Pemproxe 
Revised Edition: Eighth Year. La , 
er, Pocket-Book Form, $7 50, 


HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK; or, Hand-Book of 
Travel Talk for Travellers and Schools. Being a 
pecs tne En ee in English, French, German, 

ian. By W. Pemsroke 
4to, Flexible Cloth, $1 50. HO 


Pus.isnep sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ba Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the pa 7g " 


' go many hearers to this preacher's feet. It is not with 


ROBERTSON’S SERMONS, 


COMPLETE IN 


ONE VOLUME. 


SERMONS PREACHED AT BRIGHTON by the Late Rev, FREDERICK 


W. ROBERTSON, ‘the Incumbent of Trinity Chapel. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 oo. 


With Portrait on Steel. 


Here is a book which has gone through as great 
a number of editions as the most popular novel. It 
has all those marks of arduous. service which are 
only to be seen in books which belong to great pub- 
lic libraries. It is thumbed, dog’s-eared, pencil- 
marked, worn by much perusal. Is it then a novel? 
On the contrary, it is a volume of sermons. A fine, 
tender, and lofty mind, full of thoughtfulness, full 
of devution, has herein left his legacy to his coun- 
try. It is not rhetoric or any vulgar excitement of 
eloquence that charms so many readers to the book, 


the action of a Demosthenes, with outstretched arms 
and countenance of flame, that he presses his Gospel 
npon his audience. On the contrary, when we read 
those calm and lofty utterances, this. preacher seems 
seated, like his Master, with the multitude palpitating 
round, but no agitation or passion in his own thought- 
ful, contemplative breast. The Sermons of Robert- 
son have few of the exciting qualities oforatory. Save 
for the charm of a singularly pure and lucid style, their 
almost sole attraction consists in their. power of in- 
struction, in their faculty of opening up the mysteries 
of life and truth, It is pure teaching, so far as that 
ever can be administered to a popular audience, which 
is offered to us in these yolumes.—Blackwood’s Maga- 


zine. 

Without any thing of that artificial symmetry which 
the traditional division into heads was apt to display, 
they present each reflection in a distinct, method of 
statement, clearly and briefly worked out; the sen- 
tences are short and terse, as in all popular addresses 
they should be; the thoughts are often very striking, 
and entirely out of the track of ordinary sermonizing. 
*** More frequently Mr. Robertson deals with ques- 
tions of practical life, of public opinion, and of what we 
may call social casuistry—turning the light of Christian 
ethics upon this unnoticed though familiar ground. 
The use of a carriage on Sunday, the morality of fee- 
ing a railway porter against his employer's rules, are 
topics not too small for illustration or application of 
his lessons in divine truth.—Guardian. 

A true servant of Christ, a bold and heart-stirring 

+ preacher of the Gospel, his teaching was unlike the 
teaching of most clergymen, for it was beautified and 
intensified by genius. New truth, new light, stream- 
ed from each well-worn text when he handled it.— 
Globe. 

The Sermons are altogether out of the common 





style. They are strong, free, and beautiful utterances 
of a gifted and cultivated mind.—Eeclectic Review. 


New Edition. 


They are Sermons of a bold, uncompromising think- 
er—of a man resolute for the truth of God, and determ- 
ined in the strength of God's-grace'to make that truth 
clear, to brush away all the fine-spun sophistries and 
half-truths by which the cunning sins of men have 
hidden it. ** * There must be a great and true heart 
where there is a great and true preacher. And in 
that, beyond every thing else, lay the secret of Mr. 
Robertson's influence. His Sermons show evidence 
enough of acute logical power. His analysis is ex- 
quisite im its subtleness and delicacy. * * * With Mr. 
Robertson style is but the vehicle, not the substitute 
for thought. Eloquence, poetry, scholarship, origi- 
nality—his Sermons show proof enough of these to 
put him on a level with the foremost men of his time. 
But, after all, their charm lies in the warm, loving, 
sympathetic heart, in the well-disciplined mind of the 
true Christian, in his noble scorn of all lies, of all things 
mean and crooked, in his brave battling for right, even 
when wrong seems crowned with success, in his hon- 
est simplicity and singleness of purpose, in the high 
and holy tone —as if, amid the discord of earth, he 
heard clear, though far off, the perfect harmony of 
heaven ; in the fiery earnestness of his love for Christ, 
the devotion of his whole being to the goodness and 
truth revealed in him.—Hdinburgh Christian Magazine, 

These Sermons are full of thought and beauty, and 
admirable illustrations of the ease with which a gift- 
ed and disciplined mind can make the obscure trans- 
parent, the difficult plain. There is not a sermon that 
does not furnish evidence of originality without ex- 
travagance, of discrimination without tediousness, 
and of piety without cant or conventionalism.—Brit- 
ish Quarterly. 

Every word he wrote is eagerly sought for and af- 
fectionately treasured up, and meets with the most 
reverent and admiring welcome from men of all par- 
ties and all shades of opinion. * * *'To those that find 
in his writings what they themselves want, he is a 
teacher quite beyond comparison—his words having 
a meaning, his thoughts a truth and depth, which they 
can not find elsewhere. And they never look to him 
in vain. * * * He fixes himself upon the recollection as 
a most original and profound thinker, and as a man 
in whom excellence puts on a new form. * * * There 
are many persons, and the number increases every 
year, to whom Robertson’s writings are the most sta- 
ble, satisfactory, and exhaustless form of religious 
teaching which the nineteenth century has given— 
the most wise, suggestive, and practical.—Saturday 
Review, 


Say” ~Harrer & Brotngrs will send the above work by mail, postage free, to any part of the United 
, Siates, on receipt of $2 00. 





Carsoic SALVE.’ 


The important discovery of 
the CARBOLIC ACID as a 
CLEANSING, PURIFYING, and 
HEALING Agent is one of the 
most remarkable results of 
modern medical research. 
During the late civil war it 
was extensively used in the 
Hospitals, and was found to 
be not only a thorough disin- 
fectant, but also the most won- 
derful and speedy HEALING 
REMEDY ever known. 

It is mow presented in a 
scientific com atio! with 
other soothing and healing 
agencies, im the form of a 
SALVE; and, having been al- 
ready used in numberless cases 
with most satisfactory and ben- 
eficial results, we have no hesi- 
tation in offering it to the pub=- 
lic as the most certain, rap 
and effectual remedy for al 
Sores and Ulcers, no matter of 
how long standing, for Burns, 
Cuts, ounds, and every 
ABRASION of SKIN or FLESH, 
and for Skin diseases generaily. 


Sold by all Druggists. Price 25 cents. 


JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Prop’, 


NO. 8 COLLECE PLACE, New York. 
$2000 A YEAR AND EXPENSES 


To Agents, to sell the celebrated WILSON SEWING 
MACHINES. The best machine in the world. Stitch 





alike on both sides, One Macutne Wirnovut Money. 
For further ea address 

THE IN SEWING MACHINE CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio; Boston, Mass. ; or St. Lonis, Mo. 








| ere nes — —— 

For Marking Clothing, &¢; Single, 35 

for $1: per doz., $2 25, by mail, aid; pes 
For Writing on Wood, e 

Single, 50 cts. ;_per doz., $3; per grs., $3 
**More convenient than Ink."—Amer. Agriculturist. 
‘Invaluable for marking oo Lady's Book. 
“A very useful article.”—Amér. Institute Report, 1S6T. 
Manufactured and sold by the 

Indelible Pencil Co., Norrnampron, Mass. 
tt Sold by Stationers and Dealers every where. 


GENTS WANTED—($10 PER DAY)— 
by the AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE 
CO., BOSTON, MASS., or ST. LOUIS, MO. 


i) 50 A Month with Stencil and Key-Check 


Dies. Don’t fail to secure Circular and 











Samples, free. Address S. M. Spencer, Brattleboro, Vt. 





OVER $4,000,000 00 


were nae for taxes to U. S. Government during four 
years by the House of Lorillard. This amount is not 
exceeded by any Tobacco House in the world. 

Their Century Chewing “Tobacco is now 

made of choice, sweet, re-dried, and sun-cured leaf of 
the best attainable varieties. 
_ LORILLARD’S Yacht-Club Smoking 
is made of Oronoco, or Hyco Leaf, of N. C. and Va., 
esteemed among judges as the finest tobacco for the 
purpose ever found, and prepared by an original and 
patented process, whereby the bitter and acrid proper- 
ties, as well as the nicotine, is extracted, rendering it 
mild and harmless to nervous constitutions; it has a 
delightful aroma, leaves no disagreeable taste, and will 
not burn the tongue if a good pipe is used. 

The Eureka Smoking is also a favorite 
Brand, being made of choice Virginia, and always burns 
free and smooth; has an agreeable flavor, but is of 
heavier body than the Yacht-Club, and cheaper 
in price ; by mixing these two together an article of 
any desired strength may be obtained. 

As an evidence of the popularity of Lorillard’s 
Smoking, we would say over 10,000,000 pack- 
ages were sold during 1869, and still the demand in- 
creases. 





ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS’ 
SAPOLIO, 


For General 


ESTB. 1809, 





la 
purpos +] 
IS BETTER AND CHEAPER THAN SOAP. 
Cleans windows, scours knives and table ware, re- 
moves stains and rust, and is the very best thing ever 
used for general house cleaning. For sale by all good 
Grocery and Drug Stores. 


Wholesale, {i\onort strect, London” 
GREAT OFFER!! 

HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, N. ¥., will 

dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELODEONS, 


and ORGANS, of six first-class makers, inclu 
Chickering & Sons, at Extremely Low Prices, for Ci 





during this month, or will take from $5 to $25 month- 
ly until paid. Instruments to hire. 


Prangs Chromos 








Weexty Burieti.—“ Four Seasons,” after Jas. M. 
Hart; “Flowers of Hope ;” ‘‘ Flowers of Memory.” 
For sale in ajl Art stores throughout the world. 


REL SHOT-GUNS, REVOLVERS, 

&c., at reduced prices, warranted and: sent by- 

express C. O. D., to be examined before paid for, Lib- 

eral terms to the Trade, Agents, or Clubs. Write for 

a price catalogue. Address GREAT WESTERN GUN 
ORKS, 179 Smithfield Street, Prrrssuren, Pa. 

N.B. Army Guns, Revolvers, &c., bought or traded for. 








I will send the re- 


,WOLAN CUp,; 
\ FOR E 






CATARRW BE 
GQD DEAFNESS &@ 


V ANTED, AGENTS — To. sell the OCTAGON 

SEWING MACHINE. It is licensed, makes the 
Elastic Lock Stitch,” and is warranted for 5 years. 
Price $15. All other machines with an under-feed 
sold for $15 or less are infringements. Address OC- 
TAGON SEWING MACHINE CO., St. Lonis, Mo., 








Chicago, IIL, Pittsburgh, Pa., or Boston, Mass. 





_ Numbers for June and December of each year. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


THE PERIODICALS WHICH THE HARPERS 
PUBLISH ARE ALMOST IDEALLY WELL 
EDITED. — The Nation, N. Y. 





“A complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 


Harper’s Weekly, 


Haxver’s WEEKLY is an illustrated record of, and 
a& commentary upon all the important events of the 
time. Due attention is also given ty topics of especial 
and local interest. The best artists in the country are 
constantly engaged in the department of Illustration, 
and the Publishers are also largely indebted to photog- 
raphers in all the large cities of America, Europe, 
and the East for prompt and valuable contributions. 

_As a Literary Journal, Harver’s Weexty is recog- 
nized as the only illustrated newspaper which has 
ever succeeded in establishing and maintaining a 
claim to pre-eminence. 

The Editorial matter of Harver’s Wrexty consti- 
tutes one of its most prominent features; it includes 
weekly articles upon National Politics, Finance, Com- 
merce, and Miscellaneous topics. 


Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations. 











The young Jady who buys a single number of Hax- 
per’s Bazan is made a subscriber for 
life.—N. Y. Evening Post. 


Harper's Bazar. 


A REPOSITORY OF 


FASHION, PLEASURE, AND INSTRUCTION. 


Harrver's Bazar has gained a success the most rap- 
id and wonderful ever known in the annals of journal- 
ism, and is recognized as the best and most attractive 
family paper ever issued, As an illustrated chronicler 
of Fashion it is without a rival in this country. By a 
special arrangement, involving great expense, with 
the publishers of the Berlin Bazar—the leading jour- 
nal of fashion in Europe—its fashion-plates are pub- 
lished in New York simultaneously with their appear- 
ance in Berlin and Paris. 

A large portion of the Bazar is every week devoted 
to instructive and entertaining reading-matter—Sto- 
ries, Poems, Biographical Sketches, end Gossip. The 
Editorial articles are always spicy, and cover every 
topic of social interest. No effort and no expense 
will be spared to permanently secure for this journal 
the victory which it has won so rapidly, and which it 
so well deserves. 

Cut paper Patterns of the beautiful Paris Costumes 
in Harper's Bazar, outside the regular Supplement, 
graded to fit any figure from 30 to 46 inches bust meas- 
ure, with the names and directions for putting togeth- 
er printed on each separate piece of the pattern, will 
be sent by the Publishers prepaid by mail on receipt 
of Twenty-five Cents and bust measure. The same 
patterns cost sixty cents in gold in Paris. Dressmak- 
ers supplied with the entire set of nine sizes at $2 00. 
Newsdealers supplied at the usual discount. In or- 
dering, please specify the number of Bazar containing 
suit and send bust measure. 

Inthe Bazar for April 16 was commenced “ The 
Cryptogram,” a serial story of thrilling interest, by 
the Author of “ Cord and Creese,” ‘‘ The Dodge Club," 
&c., profusely illustrated. 

Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations. 





The most popular Monthly in the world.—N. Y. Ob- 
server, 


The Best Monthly Periodical, notin this country alone, 
but in the English language.—7'he Press, Phila. 


H : , : M | 
arper’s Magazine. 

The June Number began the Forty-first Vol. of Hanr- 
PER’s MaGazinze. Its success hitherto—unrivaled by 
thatofany other monthly periodical in Europe or Amer- 
ica—has been due to the popular character and variety 
of its: contents; to the enterprise of its Publishers in 
securing for its pages, at any cost, the best literary 
contributions of English and American writers; to 
its profusely-illustrated articles of Travel and Explo- 
ration; to the promptness, authenticity, and popular 
treatment of its papers upon scientific subjects, upon 
the mechanical improvements of the age, and upon 
current topics ; hw to the variety and interest of its 
special torial Departments—to which recently a 
new one has been added, viz., the Monthly Scientific 
Record. The elements upon which the past success 
of the Magazine has depended will still continue to be 
its leading characteristics ; and its Publishers are con- 
fident that with increased attention to the wants of 
the reading public they will be able to enhance even 
its present popularity. 

arver’s MaGazine contains from fifty to one hund- 
red per cent. more matter than any similar periodical 
issued in the English language. Thus the ample space 
at the disposal of its Publishers will enable them to 
treat fully of all the topics embraced in their plan. 
Published Monthly, with profuse Illustrations. 











TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 





Harrver’s Magazine, One Year...... $4 00 
Haxerr’s Weexiy, One Year...... 4 00 
Haxrsr’s Bazar, One Year...... 4 00 


Haxrrn’s Magazine, Darren's Weex ty, and Harrrn's 
Bazak, to one address, for ove year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. ‘ 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Macazinx 24 cents a year, for the Werxiy or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 


| 24cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 


the Wrexty or Bazan, to prepay the U.S. postage. 
The Volumes of the MaGazing commence with the 
Sub- 
scriptions, may commence with any Number. When 
no, Ume is specified, it will be understood that the 


' snbseriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 


the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
i 
The Volumes of the Wrrxsy and Bazar commence 


with; the When no time is specitied, it will be 


! undexstood that the subscriber wishes to commence 


with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber's address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Brorurss is prefer- 
Yble to. Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms ror Apvrrtisinc in Harrer’s Periopicass. 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 
Ha *s Weekly. —Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$125 per Line—each insertion. 








Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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FACETIA. 


A Doruicatz Brrp—The * 
do-do. 





Very few horses eat pick- 

standing cog tye ty op 
other 

i a , with a bit in 


mouth. 
—_—> 
A Parapoxican Fact.— 
of the 


ler and 

pathetic writers in the En- 

glish language was Sterne. 
oe 


Enrertarninc Dovunts.— 
Rubbish! Doubts are very 
far from being “‘ entertain- 
;” they are extremely 


any donkey can run upon 
it? sit 

fy Hytoon la cegenoentod 
wi en resen 
with atorch. Perhaps it is 
to throw a light upon those 
little imperfections Love is 
blind to. 


The oldest books on rec- 
ord are volumes of water, 
and circulate all over 


the world. 


Se 
Sirarr-suoorers — Ach- 
ing teeth. 
—_—- 
A Transaction (trance- 
action)—Walking in sleep. 
—_—@———— 


Why is a carte de visite an 
enemy to engraving in all 
its branches ?—Because it 
must be the foe to graphic 
(photographic) art. 


—_—_a——— 
“Tue Reviciovs Drrrti- 
outty”—Long sermons, 


—_——_~—_—— 
Hovss Decorators—Wo- 
men. . 


qt" 
yy 


It was very Kind of the Celebrated Snooks to Cheer the Convalescence of 
poor Tomkins by Reading his Five-Act Drama to him. 


A bright little four-year- 
old boy in Detroit, being 
called to go to at an 
earlier hour than suited his 
inclination, put the follow- 
ing ger to his mother: 

‘Is the moon the little 
stars’ mamma ?” 

“Yes, my child,” was the 
answer. 

“Well, mamma,then why 
does she let them stay u 
all night? Don't you think 
she knows what's right ?” 


—_._-——— 

A Common Ermemio 1n 
Sra-sipe LopGine -nouses 
—Phlebditis. 


“Do you mean to chal- 
lenge the jury ?” whispered 
a lawyer to his Irish client. 

“Vis, ae !” was the 
answer; “if they don’t ac- 
quit me, I mean to chal- 
lenge every spalpeen of 
‘em; I want ye to give ‘em 
all a hint of it too. 


—_—_—_—_.———_- 

A down-East paper says 
that persuasive and hum- 
bugglng mts are about 
in that neighborhood gsell- 
ing lightning-rods. One old 
lady told an agent she had 
no fear of lightning, but 
she had always been afraid 
of thunder. 

“Just so,” he replied; 
“we can meet your case 
exactly. The square rods 
are lightnin -rods, and the 
round ones thunder-rods.” 


—_——@———— 
A religious paper poy 
announces that Job must 
have been worth .at least 
three hundred and seventy 
thousand dollars. 
—_—_.——_——— 
“Drop a line if you wish 
to see me,” as the fish said 
to the angler. 


ge 

The latest slip-knot is 
discovered to be the mar- 
riage tie. 





[Jury 16, 1870, 
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A POSITIVE PROOF. 
Mrs. Curtis. “And are Bow Positively Certain that your Mistress is Out?” 
Anng. ‘She is indeed, Ma’am.” 
Mrs. Curtis. “I Think if you were to say that Mrs, Curtis—” 
Anne. “Oh! then, Ma’am, if so be that your Name’s Curtis, I’m Quite Sure that Mistress is Out!” 


A little four-year-old miss, hearing a gentleman ad- 
dressed at her father’s house as ‘‘ Joseph,” eyed him 
“intently for a while, and then asked, ‘‘ Was you the Mr. 
Joseph that. was sold by his brethren ?” 
“Yes,” replied the gentleman; ‘‘I have been sold a 
great many times, my dear.” 
< “*Oh, I was so sorry for you!” said the little kindly 
eart. ——_~——_ 


Sure to Harrow ur your Sovur—Peg-ends inside 
your boots. 
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A little boy who was praised for never taking his 
eyes off the preacher answered, with all simplicity, “1 
wanted to see how near he was to the end.” 


_@———. 
A indy, in reply to some _— who praised the mut- 
ton on her table, said: “‘Oh yes, my husband always 
buys the best; he is a great epicac,.” 





AN ALPHABET OF CROQUET AND COURTSHIP. 
A was an Acre of level green-sward; 

was the Box where the mallets were stored; 

stands for C rons throned in the distance; 

the dear Daughters who made no resistance; 

the Effects of. intelligent Spocaing; 

my Friend Frobisher hopelessly mooning; 

was the Girl with the foot least of all; 

was the Hoop whereon Gordon did fall; 

was the Iron-he met by mistake; 

was the Jump —_ compelled him to take; 

was the Kiss of the red ball and blue; 

the Lieutenant who always took two; 

was the Miss he mistook for a mile; 

was the Nabob. who sought Fanny’s smile; 

the Objection she had to his glance; 

was the Pride of his pompous advance; 

was the Question he poppéd at the post; 

the Rupees which he grandly did boast; 

was the Scorn that the Nabob did meet; 

uick Time of the Nabob’s retreat; 

nrest of Amanda’s emotion ; 

V_ being Valentine, full of devotion; . 

W was the Walk which the lovers thought best’; Qo: 

X the ’Xertion that caused them to rest; TIAL Ls 

Y was the “ Yes” that he sought witha sigh; 

Z was the Zephyr that wafted reply. 
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Tomkins Closed his Eyes, so as to be better able to give it his Undivided 
Attention; and Snooks read on....and on. 
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Bd ee ly as- 
you I committed th 

heft in a weak moment; 

quite, indeed, against my 

own will,’ your Honor —~ 


“Oh, very. 


e well,” said 
judge;’it is only'right thes 


‘ou should have no 
orcomplaint. The offenes 
will be met in a pro; r spir- 


‘ou committed the 


y wh 
you will be punished ¢ 
peainet your own wil , 


For a WeEppine 
Love knot. cea 


———___—>—_—_—__ 

A clergyman offers up 
prayers for the Legislature 
of his State, enh, he says, 
the Ten Com: -_ 

—_>-——_. 
A shi oulig fello 
sa i ine Ie money 
e in exc 
little of his for cash. ‘ist 
—_——@—_ 

A young lady in the rural 
districts kes Mr. Chromo's 
pictures about as well as 
any body’s. 


“ A real gentleman,” said 
an Irishman one day, “ig 
one that never earned a 
haporth for himself, or for 
any one belonging to him.” 

ee 


A revengeful individual 
in the alan of his 
_at some one who had 
offeused him, said: “I'll 
thing terible. “Til give hia 
n le. ive 
little. boy a tin hort” 
—_——~__—_ 


“Ah, my dear fellow,” 
said an old man once to a 
friend, ‘“‘I am quite weak 
and broken down with age. 
I to walk entirely 
around the park every day; 
but now I can only walk 
half-way round and back 
again.” 


A precocious boy, in a 
public school out West, 
who stands high in geog- 
raphy, was recently asked 
by his teacher where Africa 
was located. He promptly 
answered, ‘All over the 
United States.” 


Warm - weather laziness 
is now poetically termed a 
summer idyl. 


—__>__—_ 
How To Make a Fire 
Hort—Keep it coaled. 


—————_— 
PAYING FOR BOARD. 
Mr. Easy keeps an hotel, 
taking both transient and 
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LitTLe Fora (in great distress). ‘“‘Oh, Mamma, look here! Jack says it’s Aunt Fanny! She’s got on her Beautiful Ball-Dress with the Roses on it, and 
» 


she’s Stuck in the Chimney ! 


per nt boarders as they 
may offer. e time since 
he had a young married 
couple among his guests, 
who kept up an appearance 
of ample means, and seem- 
ed to have Ged thing they 
wanted, though they had 
prolonged their stay for sev- 
eral weeks, and the land- 
lord had not called upon 
them for any money. 

At last some little cir- 


e a trifle uneasy 
as to the solvency of his 
debtors, and he said to his 
wife, in confidence: 

“What do you think of 
Mr. and Mrs. Sharp? They 
are running up a pretty 

bill. I suppose he is 

good for it, a #4 

“Oh, I guess there’s no 
danger,” replied Mrs. ay. 
They are all right. Ias 
ed him for money yester- 
day, and he paid me thirty 
dollars on account.” 

“Paid you thirty dol- 
lars?” 

“ Yes.” 

A sudden light dawned 
on Mr. 


9! aed where he got 
it,” he exclaimed; ‘he bor- 
rowed dollars of me 
yeseerday morning !” 











